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INCE the end of the 
World War new po- 
es litieal combinations 
are trying to super- 
sede the old group of 


powers. In Europe, 
French politics and 


Le in the extreme Ori- 
= ent, Japanese poli- 


; Sb ” 




















wal, EB a ties are opposed to 


the Anglo-Saxon ef- 
fort towards the hegemony of the 
world. Japan and France are at pres- 
ent the only nations who possess per- 
manent armies of real 


known, yet interesting facts, as follows: 


Before feudalism was abolished in 
1868, the military service in Japan was 
for centuries the exclusive privilege of 
the Samurai, that is to say, of the 
gentlemen. The peasants could not be 
soldiers because the profession of arms 
was considered an honor and a pleas- 
ure. The ‘‘Daimyo,’’ lord paramount, 
reigned over the Samurai, his vassals; 
the armies were clan armies and the 
wars generally were internal struggles. 
Of this military system only one factor 
remained after 1868, the most remark- 
able one in that army—the exalted 
sentiment of honor. 

When the era of 





efficiency. In view of 
the antagonism and 
the possible diplo- 
matie allianees the 
future holds in store, 


acquainted with the 


The Japanese Army, 
based on its armament, 
its resources and _ its pean system of the 
morale, is 
it is necessary to be of the first order 


the Meiji (that is to 
say of the reforms) 
had come, Japan 
adopted the Euro- 


irmed nation and 
changed the privilege 
of service into a duty 


a factor 





history, the doctrines, 
the spirit and the organization of the 
Japanese Army.”’ 

With this significant introduction be- 
gins an article on the Japanese Army 
in the Revue Militaire Francaise of Oc- 
tober 15, 1924, written by M. Lucien 
Bee. Opening with an_ historical 
sketch, the author discusses his subject 
under the headings of ‘‘doctrines and 
moral forees,’’ ‘‘organization,’’ and 
‘program of military limitation.”’ 

In the historical account the writer 
recites some of the generally well- 





—— to which all classes 
were subject. French 
instructors were then called upon, and 
French infiuence was predominant for 
a time. The history of Napoleon and 
the doctrines of the French strategists 
were being studied in the military 
schools. It was the Japanese Army, or- 
ganized by a few modest French em- 
ployees and one or two Italians, which 
in 1877 energetically repressed the re- 
volt of the Satsuma, the last feudal 
clan hostile to reforms. 

But the French influence did not last 
long. Although the unfortunate war 
of 1870-1871 did not end it immedi- 
ately, Japan, nevertheless, recognized 
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the fact that Germany was becoming 
more and more predominant in Enu- 
rope; that its rapid rise was the work 
of a few statesmen and soldiers, and 
that the German methods which had 
proven successful might replace French 
methods. German and French influ- 
ences were rivals for a time; but in 
1884 Marshal Oyama, the future victor 
of the Manchurian war, went to Eu- 
rope to study the military organization 
of the various powers. Upon his re- 
turn, the Prussian influence became 
predominant, and the Japanese army 
took the German army for its model. 
In 1885, the Prussian General, von 
Mohl, was appointed military adviser 
to the Japanese army; it was this offi- 
cer who was principally responsible for 
the organization of the general staff. 
German doctrines and the works of mil- 
itary writers like Clausewitz, became 
popular, and their influence persisted 
up to the time of the crumbling of the 
German hegemony. However, it is 
necessary to emphasize certain reac- 
tions of the Japanese temperament 
which brought about some modifica- 
tions of the German doctrines (for in- 
stance, as to discipline based upon the 
sentiment of honor), General von Moh] 
was supported by a generation of gen- 
erals who may be considered the real 
makers of the Japanese army; the 
Marshals Yamagata and Oyama, Gen- 
eral Prince Katsura who concerned 
himself mostly with the administrative 
organization, and General Kawakami 
who was, with von Mohl, the organizer 
of the high command. 

One knows the results which were 
successively obtained by the Japanese 
Army. In 1894, it gained the victory 
of Pyng-yang over the Chinese forces 
and captured Port Arthur. In 1900, 
it participated in the expedition to 
China where it took pride in demon- 
strating a bravery and discipline equal 
to that of the best European contin- 
gents. In 1904-1905 during the Russo- 
Japanese conflict, the undeniable tac- 
tical and strategical superiority of the 
Japanese Army became evident. The 
Japanese learned valuable lessons from 


this war, which it would be useles 
recall since numerous military wri: rs 
have already undertaken this task. 
us mention, however, the réle—fore: 
by the Germans—of trenches and f):'\\ 
fortifications and the necessity of h: 
but relatively mobile artillery wh 
the Japanese did not possess and wer 
compelled to substitute by fortress ir 
tillery, which proved efficient but 
less easily handled. 

During the World War the Japanes 
were attentive observers and quick | 
draw tactical and strategical conc|y 
sions from their observations. The r6\: 
played by the materiel brought iu 
merous modifications in the actual com 
position of the army, and energetic et 
forts were made towards the develop- 
ment and adjustment of certain specia 
arms as, for instance, the air service 
Let us finally note that, following the 
victorious issue of the World War. 
French influence has overridden (e1 
man influence from a military point of 
view. Of course, military knowledg 
and understanding are sufficiently de 
veloped in Japan, so that the Nippo 
nese staff may not always accept tac 
tical and strategical principles whic! 
have not as yet been entirely accepted 
even in France. Such is the ease, for 
instance, in regard to the respectiv: 
roles of the artillery and the Infanti 
Nevertheless, the great French generals 
are admired; their doctrines are stud 
ied, and the Japanese government }ias 
called upon a French mission (Colone 
Faure) to reorganize the air servic 


s 


‘*A definite organization has not yet 
been established, however,’’ continues 
M. Bec, whose analysis was apparent): 
made early in 1924. ‘‘The progran 
known as ‘The National Defense ro 
gram,’ as outlined by the Saion) 
eabinet, is at a standstill on account of 
the lessening of the tension in the 
ternational situation following the con 
ference at Washington and the | 
crease in the budget made after ‘lec 
earthquake. ’’ 
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the discussion of the doctrines 
moral forees within the Japanese 
he makes a point on which mili- 
men might well take issue. It is 
known that very few, if any, milli- 
writers have ever attributed the 
rit of the initiative to the Japanese. 
Students on the Japanese soldier at- 
ute many military virtues to him, 
it the spirit of the initiative is, with 
exceptions, omitted from the list. 

The article goes on to say: 
On September 8, 1914, during the 
ttle of the swamps of Saint-Gond, 
General Foch sent the following mes- 
sage to his eommander-in-chief: 
Strongly pressed on my right. My 
enter is giving away. Impossible to 
move. Exeellent situation. I attack.’’ 
his could well be used as the epigraph 
in outline of the doctrines of the 
Japanese general staff. The elements 
these doctrines can be recapitulated 
is follows: ‘*Vietory can only be ae- 
juired by the offensive. It is always 
necessary to attack, especially when one 
. inferior in numbers.’’ The victory 
Mukden, for instance, is a striking 
istration of this theory. Another 
essential prineiple which, in a way, is 
uly a corollary of the first is the ‘‘ Pre- 
ponderanee of the spirit of initiative 
‘hrough all the echelons of command.”’ 
When the German influence became 
edominant and the French instruce- 
tors were replaced by the officers of 
(ieneral von Mohl, the latter did not 
to attribute a great part of the 
German victories won in 1870-1871 to 
the spirit of initiative which the subor- 
dinates of von Moltke had shown. The 
panese staff was very much im- 
pressed by this. The pupils endeav- 
ed to surpass their teachers and set 
’ themselves the task of developing 
s initiative even in the private sol- 
rs. Promotion by selection, the age 
it which insured more rapid general 


promotion, and decorations judiciously 
distributed, all resulted, through ma- 
terial arguments, in strengthening the 
faith in the almighty power of the 
spirit of initiative. 

In the following paragraphs, M. Bee, 
however, states 
cepted truths: 


some generally ac- 


But, despite the part played by this 
spirit, war for the Japanese is not an 
art, but a science. The staff at Tokio 
was one of the first to understand 
and we must acknowledge the good in- 
fluence exercised by the Germans—the 
importance of organization, of minute 
preparation of the smallest movements, 
and of the supply of food and ammuni- 
tion. To conceive strategic plans, to 
form projects according to cireum- 
stances and the terrain, to make flank 
attacks, or to break through the center, 
does not suffice. Execution alone justi- 
fies strategic plans, and this execution 
brings about technical problems which 
have to be solved. 

The Japanese are past-masters in 
this; they have not been given to hasty 
improvisation, but, before acting, have 
always studied the various technical 
problems which must be solved in ac- 
cordance with circumstances. The 
saying that ‘‘the artillery conquers, 
the Infantry oceupies,’’ appears in- 
accurate to them, or rather not adapt- 
able to the resources of Japan. Even 
in the adoption of such formulae the 
respective situations of the various 
nations have to be taken into account. 
The great part given to the artillery 
in France is considered by the Jap- 
anese officers as expressing the existing 
necessity of sparing human lives in a 
country where the birth rate is low. 
Japan in time of war is not sure of 
maintaining its naval communications. 
It might be forced to count only upon 
its own iron industry which is as yet 
little developed. Its petroleum supply’ 
might also become problematical. Its 





The Japanese are particularly interested in the researches made in France for the 


luction of a national fuel. 


The fact that the petroleum supply insured to Japan 


America and the Dutch Indies in time of peace, would become at least difficult in 
creates for Japan a great military problem.—M. Bec. 


ere. 
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other material resources might be 
dangerously diminished, so Japan 
counts less upon its materiel and is re- 
signed to sacrifice the greater propor- 
tion of its Infantry. The power of 
the artillery, the necessity of support- 
ing the Infantry, and the cooperation 
of the various arms are denied by none; 
but the Infantry remains the principal 
arm, and the cost of playing its decisive 
part must be paid for in sacrifices. 

These sacrifices may be much heavier 
than expected, due to the insufficiency 
of the Japanese intelligence service. It 
seems that this is the greatest deficiency 
in the Japanese army. The cavalry is 
weak on account of the lack of horses, 
As to the air service, its development 
is recent, and the planes are for the 
most part of foreign make. However, 
the Japanese authorities have recog- 
nized these deficiencies, and their ef- 
forts encourage us to believe that they 
will soon be remedied. 


Modern wars have demonstrated that 
the value of morale, of patriotism, and 
of the individual resistance of the 
soldier count for as much as material 
strength. The value of the morale of 
the Japanese army is undeniable. De- 
spite Soviet propaganda, the great 
mass of the people is imbued with a 
patriotism that frequently merges into 
pure nationalism. This patriotism is 
all the more deeply rooted since it is 
originated from Shintoism, the religion 
of nature and ancestors. The Mikado 
is the decendent of the gods; Japan 
is the divine country above all, and 
the entire Japanese people have a high 
idea of their nature and race. The 
Revolution of 1868 was principally a 
reaction against the menace of a 
foreign domination. Japan has never 
been invaded, has often been the ¢con- 
queror, and the people derive from 
this fact a great and legitimate pride. 

To this patriotism is added an extra- 
ordinary sentiment of honor which is a 
legacy of Samurai feudalism. One 
knows the chivalrous ideal of Japan of 
the middle ages, the faithfulness unto 
death of the Samurai to their Daimyos. 


But, one is less acquainted with {ie 
fact that this spirit of olden times si ‘|| 
survives in an absolutely modern army, 
and that the devotion and chivalry 0; 
the Samurai still exists m the plain 
soldier, as well as in the general of- 
ficers. 

Hara-kari, that is to say, voluntary 
death based on chivalrous motives 
which to us seems futile, has not fallen 
into disuse even among the classes that 
are the most impregnated with west- 
ern culture. Nothing in this respect is 
more demonstrative than the hara-kari 
of the victor of Port Arthur, Genera] 
Nogi, who, together with his wife, re- 
fused to survive their sovereign, the 
Mikado Mutsu Hito. 

Such patriotism, such a sentiment 
of honor, renders military discipline 
easy. But this discipline could not be 
and has never been the strict German 
discipline more concerned with obtain- 
ing obedience than assent. The Jap- 
anese soldier, accustomed to initiative, 
chivalrous and patriotic, cannot be 
treated like a machine. The Japanese 
people have quick and open minds and, 
although hasty in criticism, they do 
not spare their good will. The Jap- 
anese discipline, therefore, resembles 
the French, it being educative and 
supple. This suppleness does not harm 
the work in any way. The Japanese 
army is an army that works. From the 
private soldier up to the commander- 
in-chief, the entire personnel of the 
army have their profession at heart. 
Education and schooling is always car- 
ried to the highest point, and the army 
constitutes a strong arm in hands ac- 
customed to handle it. 


The Japanese Army has undergone 
many changes in organization, some of 
them within the past few months, but 
with the exception of the few latest 
innovations the facts are accepted as 
generally correct, as given in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs by the French 
writer : 


The army is recruited according ‘» 
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ystem of conscription created in 
which is similar in many ways 
the pre-war German system. In 
ry, all eligible men between 17 and 
40 years of age may be called to the 
colors. In reality, this has never hap- 
nened. During the Russo-Japanese 
war, only the reserve was called out, ex- 
isive of the territorial reserve. All 
voung men 20 years of age are ex- 
amined by a council of reform. The 
eligible recruits over 1.5 meters in 
height (approximately 5 feet) are 
divided by lot into three classes. The 
conseripts of the first class serve, in 
principle, 2 years in active service, 4 
years and 4 months’ in the first reserve, 
10 years im the second reserve, and 17 
years and 4 months in the territorial 
reserve. The conscripts of the second 
class are assigned to a special forma- 
tion ealled ‘‘eonseript reserves,’’ which 
is similar to the old German ‘‘erzatz’’ 
organizations. They are only compelled 
to undergo short periods of training. 
The reeruits of the third class go im- 
mediately to the territorial reserve and 
are not subject to any military train- 
ing. Conseripts who are under 60 
inches and over 5614 inches pass into 
the territorials. Those under 5614 
inches, or those who are temporarily 
ill, are held over until the next year, 
when they are either declared fit for 
service or are permanently rejected. 
Therefore, only a part of the eligible 
contingent is compelled to perform 
military service. The permanent army 
consists of less than 300,000 men (about 
250,000 sinee Dee., 1922.—Ed.), al- 
though each elass consists of 500,000 
conseripts and 100,000 men temporarily 
rejected in the preceding year. Pri- 
vates are divided into first and second 
class. The non-commissioned officers, 
many of whom choose the military 
service as a eareer, include first 
sergeants, sergeants and corporals. 


The system of providing officers, as 
leseribed by M. Bee, is as follows: 1. 





Officer candidates are received directly 
from the military preparatory schools 
of Tokio, Sendai, Nagoya, Hiroshima 
and Kumamota, subject to examina- 
tion. 2. The cadet school in Tokio re- 
ceives the laureates of the preparatory 
schools. 3. A staff college similar to 
the French Ecole de Guerre is intended 
to develop staff officers. Late informa- 
tion, however, indicates that the num- 
ber of military preparatory schools 
will be reduced next year to two. These 
graduates, along with those appointed 
by examination from the preparatory 
(high) schools, must attend the mili- 
tary college. After their graduation 
from this college they must serve six 
months as probationary officers before 
they receive their 
second lieutenants. 


commissions as 


There are also numerous schools of 
application to which young officers are 
sent to take various courses; the Ar- 
tillery and Engineering School, the In- 
fantry School of Tacties, the Military 
School of Toyama (gymnastics and 
firing), the Cavalry School, the School 
of Fire for Heavy Artillery, the School 
of Fire for Field Artillery, the Military 
Air Service School, ete. The military 
authorities have endeavored to insure 
that officers are of appropriate ages 
for their respective grades. Minimum 
time limits (which can be reduced one- 
half in time of war) for reaching the 
next higher grade have been establish- 
ed as follows: from sub-lieutenant to 
lieutenant and from lieutenant to eap- 
tain, two years; from captain to major, 
four years; from major to lieutenant 
colonel, three years; from lieutenant 
colonel to colonel, and from colonel to 
brigadier general, two years; from 
brigadier general to major general, four 
years. The nomination of corps com- 





‘Should be “5 years and 4 months.”—Ed. 
Should be “17 years and 4 months in active and reserve service.” —Ed. 
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manders’ and of marshals is left to the 
discretion of the sovereign. 

The maximum age limits for field of- 
ficers and general officers have been 
fixed at 50 years for majors, 53 years 
for lieutenant colonels, 55 years for 
colonels, 58 years for brigadier gen- 
erals, 62 years for major generals, and 
65 years for corps commanders.’ There 
is no age limit for marshals. 


All officers do not come from mili- 
tary schools. A certain number of 
warrant officers are selected from 
among the non-commissioned officers, 
and all higher grades of command are 
open to them.* The corps of reserve 
officers consists of old officers of the 
active army and students for whom a 
voluntary course of one year has been 
provided. This year of study is fol- 
lowed for two years by training periods 
of three months each. 

‘*In 1921, there were in active serv- 
ice 228 general officers, 2,882 senior of- 
ficers, 12,686 junior officers and 2,316 
warrant officers, making a total of 
18,052,’’ aceording to this French 
writer. Figures from other sources for 
the same year are as follows: 277 gen- 
eral officers, 3,047 field officers, 12,616 
company officers, or a total commis- 
sioned strength of 15,940. The scrength 
at the present time is less than 15,000 
commissioned officers. 

The French writer continues: 


Finally, above the combat organiza- 
tions, there are two bodies which co- 
ordinate and codify the orders of the 
general staff. The council of marshals 
and admirals, created in 1893, is above 
all intended to advise the Emperor. Its 
function is administrative and legisla- 
tive and is concerned essentially with 
the statutes of the army. The Supreme 
War Council, created in 1904, includes 
cabinet members (ministers of war and 
navy), the chiefs of staffs of the army 


and navy, and other members ap). jy; 
ed by the Emperor. 

In Japan, as in France, the diy sioy 
is the principal unit. Aceordi:: ty 
regulations, a division is eompos:| o; 
two brigades of Infantry, that is to say 
six battalions of 600 men each, a regi. 
ment of cavalry consisting of three ty 
four squadrons of 100 men each, a \ eg; 
ment of field artillery consisting ©) six 
batteries of 4 guns each, and a )jat. 
talion of engineers composed of | \)re 
companies of 150 men each. In addi. 
tion, about 300 enlisted men are de. 
tailed to the various auxiliary sery ices 
In peace time, the Japanese arin 
numbers 20 divisions, two of which ar 
in Korea. There must be added 
these forees the Imperial Guard st, 
tioned at Tokio. The permanent arn 
numbers a total of 272,000 men and 
uses 45,000 horses. (This was th 
strength in 1922; now it is somewhat 
less.—Ed.) 

Following the Russo-Japanese War 
and the World War, special corps have 
been organized, notably the heavy ind 
field artillery, machine-gun companies 
and transport and air services. 

The heavy artillery has replaced the 
fortress artillery formerly occupying 
the forts at Tokio, Shimonoseki, et« 
whose function had been purely defen 
sive. This is not merely a question 0! 
terminology; the heavy artillery is re 
quired to possess a greater mobility 
than the fortress artiilery. The ma- 
teriel has been transformed and a!! the 
artillery units combined. In addition 
to this, a few field guns have been add. 
ed to the heavy artillery in the even! 
that rapid action is required. A regi 
ment of field artillery (three bat 
talions) is attached to each division 
with the exception of the 9th an’ 
11th divisions, which include a reg 
ment of mountain artillery each. | 
sides these, there exist six (four.— !)\! 
brigades of heavy field artillery, and 
two separate regiments of mounta!) ar 





‘Should be “army” commanders. Army commanders are full generals.—Ed. 
* Officers chosen from this class rarely rise above the grade of captain owing 


or other limitations.—Ed. 
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two battalions each. Two 


Vv of 
‘ary arsenals furnish the greater 
: of the army ordnance, gunpowder, 

They are located at Tokio and 


ka. Artillery depots exist at 
rova, Hiroshima, Kokura, Ryuzan 

| Heijo. Machine-guns of Japanese 
ufacture are distributed at the 
of one company in each regiment 
infantry. The special troops include 

, two regiments of railroad engi- 
rs, two regiments of telegraphers, 
balloon company formed even be- 
the Manehurian war, and a motor 
sport corps. This last service, for 
ancial and economic reasons, is not 
fully organized. The government 
however, sent to France officers 

) are taking courses in -arious auto- 
obile faetories and will upon their 
return to Japan be in charge of the 
reorganization of military transporta- 
tion. Finally, the air service is an arm 
whose development is actively pushed 
Japan. In 1911, two officers trained 
France constituted, upon their re- 
turn to Japan. the only two Japanese 
military aviators in existence. An air- 
drome was then built at Tokorozawa, 
near Tokio. In 1915, a military avia- 
tion corps was organized. It actually 
consists of four battalions, of which 
one is in Korea; the total number of 
airplanes is 150. An aviation school 
was founded in January, 1920, and the 
first year it turned out 100 pilots, of- 
ficers from the active army or from 
the reserve. Since 1917, constant pur- 
chases have been made abroad, but in 
the meantime great efforts were made 
Japan, and as soon as the Japanese 

‘ir service has completed its prepara- 
ns, all apparatus will be manu- 
ctured in Japan. Japan has always 
ept itself informed of the progress 
ile by foreign powers; a Japanese 
\ir Mission was sent to the Italian 
ont in August, 1918, and in Febru- 
1919, the arrival in Japan of a 
ssion eomposed of sixty French 


aviators under the direction of Colonel 
(since General) Faure, recently de- 
ceased, was the signal for intense and 
fruitful work on the part of the Jap- 
anese air service. 

Within the past twelve months there 
have been some significant changes in 
organization, either made or contem- 
plated, by Japan. M. Bee, in his 
article, does not discuss these points, 
as his facts seem to have been gathered 
prior to 1924. 


He goes on to say: 


The general course of events, the 
signing of the agreement at the peace 
conference at Washingtwun, and the 
elimination of Russia as a first-class 
military power, have led the Japanese 
government, moved also by financial 
and political reasons, to reduce some 
what the effectives of the permanent 
army. The House of Representatives 
had already in 1922 asked the govern- 
ment to reduce the annual budget by 
at least forty million yen and to 
shorten the length of military service 
from two years to fourteen months. 
The demands of the Diet were accepted 
in theory but they have not as yet been 
realized. The plan for the reduction 
of the army has only been partially 
executed. This has not brought about 
a real weakening; the effectives have 
been reduced, but the number of di- 
visions and regiments remains the 
same, which indicates the same facili- 
ties and the same groupments of forces 
in the event of mobilization. 


The author of the article in the 


French journal states that a reorgan- 
ization of the army is to be accom- 
plished according to the table’ which 
follows, when as a matter of fact the 
reorganization took place in the latter 
part of 1922 and the early 
1923: 


part of 





Note.—Italic figures in table are from 


other sources.—Ed. 
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After Reorganization Reduction Increas: 

Infantry, 86 Regts. and 8 Indep. Bns. 20 (240) Cos. 
Cavalry, 29 Regts. 29 Sqs. 
Field Artillery (horse), 1 Bn. 1 Btry. 
Field Artillery 19 (29) Regts. 108 Btries. 
Mountain Artillery, 4 Regts. and 2 

Indep. Btries. 8 Btries. 
Heavy Field Artillery, 8 Regts. 24 Btries. 
Heavy Fortress Artillery, 3 Regts. and 

8 Indep. Bns. 4 Btries. 
Engineers, 21 Bns. 7 Cos. 
Railroad Engrs., 2 Regts. 2 Cos. 
Telegraphers, 2 Regts. 4 Cos. 
Aviation, 6 Bns. 2 Cos. 
Balloon, 1 Co. 


Motor Transport, 1 Corps. 


In comparison with the reduction in Numerous garrisons have been abolish- 
the Infantry, cavalry, ete., increases ed in Korea. 
will be noted in the heavy artillery, 
aviation and technical branches. The 
program is therefore partly carried 
out. The length of service has been a : ' 
reduced. Eighteen hundred officers armament; its resources and its morale 
and 56,000 men have left the army, remains, nevertheless, a factor of th 
which has also lost 14,000 horses. first order.’’ 


D 


They Are Our Islands—Yet! 


Panama and Culebra maneuvers having been ex- 
hausted as ‘‘war game,’’ it was high time that the 
fleet was made acquainted with the defense problem 
in the Hawaiian Islands. The main group, Hawaii, 
Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molokai, Ianai, Nilhau and 
Kahoolawe, presents many tactical opportunities to 
deal with an imaginary enemy, and it is important 
that the auxiliaries of the fleet, the destroyers, sub- 
marines and airplanes, should maneuver as far west 
as Midway (some 300 miles west of Honolulu), 
which could be seized by the skirmishers of a hos 
tile fleet if left lightly guarded. There is no good 
reason why abandonment of the Hawaiian ‘‘games,’’ 
mimic war in which every sea power engages, should 
be considered by our Government. It is urged only 
by obtuse thinkers, fearful of complications that are 
imaginary. Naval officers are a unit in maintaining 
that the maneuvers should be carried out as planned. 
If the Navy is not to keep up its training, there is 
no argument for retaining it as the first line of de- 
fense.—N. Y. Times. 


In closing this French writer states: 
‘“‘The Japanese army, based on its 
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The Mysterious Weapon 
Lieut. Col. Weston Jenkins, 390th Inf. 






———-—T is a curious thing 
how certain traits in 
human nature pro- 
duce the same recur- 
ring fallacies from 
generation to genera- 
tion. Certain super- 
stitions such as walk- 





ing under a ladder, 
starting a journey on 
Friday, thirteen at a 
table and so on, persist even when we 
know better. Like Mark Twain we 
don’t believe in ghosts but we are 
afraid of them just 


At the battle of Bladensburg in the 
war of 1812 the British worked on the 
fears of the American militia with re- 
ports of a mysterious and deadly 
rocket. This succeeded so well that the 
militia broke and ran from the field 
after sustaining a loss of only a few 
men. 

At the commencement of the World 
War, there were persistent rumors of a 
great and deadly secret that was to be 
resurrected from the archives of the 
British War Office. This seeret had 
been deposited there years ago and was 


only to be looked at 





the same. when England was in 

One of these ghosts The safetv of our the last ditch, when 
that will not be laid country rests now as in everything else had 
is the spectre of the the past and will rest been tried and had 
mysterious weapon. in the future on the failed. It was so ter- 


One never just knows 
what it is, but its de- 


votees are positive 


courage, will, and abil- 
itv of our ¢ i t i Zens all knowledge of it 


rible and deadly that 


had been suppressed. 





hat it is deadly be- 
yond any thing yet conceived. No one 
can be found who has seen it, yet that 
to these believers in ghosts is certain 
proof that it exists. 

This ghost of the mysterious weapon 
dates back to the beginnings of history. 
Then, as now, it was probably used as 
propaganda to frighten the enemy. 
King Arthur had Merlin with his in- 

ntations and enchantments. His good 

vord ‘‘ Exealibur’’ ranked high in the 
‘atagory of mysterious weapons. All 
‘through the Middle Ages necromancy 
figured in war. The first use of cannon 
is to frighten the enemy. The Japan- 
used to wear frightful masks to 
‘trike terror to the hearts of the foe. 


Of course, it never 
appeared. When England and France 
were in the last ditch it was the Amer- 
icans they called upon, not the mysteri- 
ous weapon. 

Another of the same sort was the 
mysterious French gas we heard so 
much about early in the war. A drove 
of sheep, we heard, had been turned 
loose in a pasture, a shell dropped 
near them, and when the correspond- 
ents came up, there were the sheep like 
Senacherib’s hosts, scattered and 
strown. Not a mark on them but all 
dead as Judas Iscariot. 

The believers in necromancy are not 
all dead. There are still those who 
preach the gospel of the mysterious 
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weapon which will annihilate thousands 
with a breath; a mist which falling 
from the sky will poison a countryside 
so that not one living thing will be left, 
not a blade of grass, not a worm, not 
They have not seen it, 
It will make 


even a germ. 
but they have heard of it. 
war impossible. 

Now I do not doubt that there are 
some very deadly gases which may be 
I do doubt, how- 
ever, that there is a gas which can be 
produced in quantity which will kill by 
I doubt that there is in nature 
any such store of poisonous materia! 


used in future wars. 


a touch. 


which can be extracted without a pro- 
hibitive amount of labor and expense, 
which might be put into other military 
agencies with better effect. 

In this same line an ingenious elee- 
figured that the 
United States could be rendered invul- 
nerable by surrounding it with a deep 
belt of electrical flame, something on 


trical expert once 


the same order as Dr. Steinmetz’s arti- 
ficial lightning. No enemy could pene- 
Putting 
aside the obvious defects in the system 
such of the feed 
wires by artillery and the vulnerability 
of the complicated apparatus to air- 
plane attack, it was figured out how 
much such a system would cost for our 
extensive frontier and the amount of 
I do not 
remember the figures, but the amount 
of money it would cost would bank- 
rupt the world and the power required 
was more by many times than all the 
power available in the 


trate this wall of living fire. 


as the destruction 


electrical power necessary. 


sources of 
world. 

The diabolical ray, vibrations of the 
ether, necromancy, and all similar ideas 
belong to fiction, not to the stern busi- 


ness of war. There has never been a 


war won by them yet and there | oye, 
will be a war won by them. Wa). ay 
won by the will of the peoples fie’ sin 
them and by no other method. er 
is no royal road to victory. [ard 
work, fighting ability, training, 6: jp 
ment equal to the enemy, and abov. a 
the will to win, the will to endur. +, 
suffer, until the goal is reached, by !)ot] 
the soldiery in the field and th 
zenry at home. These are the ingredi. 
ents of victory. There is no mysterious 
weapon that can overcome the wn. 
quenchable spirit of a determined pe 
ple. The more energy put in side is 
sues like these, the more taken away 
from the main issue, the destruction o! 
the enemy armed force. These things 
are in the nature of dispersion of force. 
the cardinal military sin. Battles a 
won by hard fighting and intelligen 
leading. The brunt of the fighting |! 
is now, that has been in the past, and 
that will be in the future, is don 
the man on foot and the most terri) 
weapon yet known to man is about fiv: 
feet eight inches long and weighs abou 
one hundred and fifty pounds. !t is 
known as the American Doughboy 
Now, my object in writing this is no 
to pooh-pooh the possibility of the i 
vention of terrible implements of wa! 
fare, nor is it to minimize the danzers 
of war. ‘‘ War is hell’’ and we know 1! 
from personal experience. Not the ex- 
perience of a personally conducted 
tour, but the experience of months 0! 
hardship and constant danger. )\ 
ject is to present the subject in its {ru 
relation to our national defense \ 


guard against giving such theories ‘00 
much weight in shaping the cours: of 
our ship of state. 

There are those who would frig''«' 
the country into one or another p 
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e search for the prevention of war, 
by our judgment whether such a 
is wise or not, but by high pres- 
sales methods, searing us with the 
» of a world desolated by man’s 
tions. The same method that is 
by the vendors of patent medi- 
; who first deseribe some ordinary 
ptoms man is heir to, then tell what 


le diseases these symptoms fore- 
When the individual feels all 
e is gone, the remedy is sprung: 
ere is Hope’’—‘Dr. Knownoth- 
Not only that but this 
vision is used as an argument why 


s Remedy.”’ 


should serap our entire system of 

al defense. If I believed in these 
sterious Weapons, it would seem to 
the logical thing to do would be to 


tudy them, to understand them, and 


mtrive a defense against them, for 
re some naughty nation some day 
rht use them against us. 
\ weapon which seems terrible today 
Julius 


commonplace tomorrow. 


iesar would have thought a blunder- 


s a terrible invention and would be 


i! the opinion, probably, that there was 


defense from it. George Washing- 
would have thought the machine 
with its stream of bullets would 


rever make the attack impossible. 


we have found the way to over- 


me them. Gas would have confound- 
| Napoleon in his day. Yet, we have 


ind the defense against it. 
(ive one man a sword and put him 





up against an unarmed man and two 
seconds will decide the fight. Give the 
other man a sword and you have an 
entirely different condition. Give them 
shields and armor, and the fight wil! 
be a long drawn out affair 

Early in 1914 a very clever man 
wrote a book proving that war was im 
possible. He had it all figured out. So 
many machine-guns shooting so many 
bullets per minute; so many field guns 
shooting so many shrapnel, each with 
so many pellets, no one could live in the 
tornado. His prediction was that at 
the first encounter there would b 
puff and then both sides would be anni- 
hilated. The nations would stand 
aghast and the war would cease then 
and there. We know now how silly his 
prediction was. Yet we also know that 
others are now talking the same old 
story and years from now still others 
will be repeating it, though it be dis 
proved one thousand times. 

It would do no harm to believe these 
fictions if that was all there was to it 
But that is not all there is to it. If 
people believe them they will get panic 
stricken and depend upon equally false 
ideas to protect them from these ter 
rors. The safety of our country can 
not be entrusted to any such wild 
thinking. 
and will rest in the future on the cour 
age, will, and ability of our citizens to 


It rests now as in the past 


face with a stout heart, whatever vicis- 


situdes fate has in store for us. 
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Tank Combat Principles 
Capt. Sereno E. Brett, /nf. (Tanks) 





N the 


cussion no 


following dis- 
attempt 
has been made to 


draw upon the im- 


agination as to what 





tanks of new design 
(pilot models of 
which are now under 
test) or tanks of the 
future will be able to 
accomplish. This dis- 
cussion is based entirely on tanks now 











in use by the service. 
* * * . * * 

The tank is an Infantry weapon. Its 
mission is purely offensive, hence, when 
used in the defense, it should be used 
in counter-attacks. Its mission is to 
assist the Infantry riflemen in carry 
ing out the plan of the Infantry com- 
mander. In order to fulfill their mis- 
sion intelligently, tank personnel must 
know formations and tacties employed 
by rifle organizations, and, in general, 
tank formations and tactics must con- 
form. In order to employ tanks in- 
telligently, the Infantry commander 
must know the powers and limitations 
of tanks, and must be able to reeog- 
nize when, where and how tanks will 
render the greatest assistance. In 
reaching his decision for the employ- 
ment of tanks he must not be swayed 
unduly by local conditions, but must 
consider their use with reference to his 


entire plan of action. In all cases, the 


plan for the employment of rifle yy 


should be based on fighting th: 
forward as 


though no tanks y 


present. 

The success of tank operations 
largely dependent on the suitability 
the terrain. At the commencement , 

general 
should be 
theatre of operations and the enem 
territory by G. 


hostilities, a reconnaissal 


and study made of th 


service to determine in 
tanks ean operate most effe tivel, 
Topographical features limiting the ; 

rective operation of tanks are 

a. Dense forests, particularly wher 

trees are of large diamete: 

b. Marshes. 

c. Terrain containing a network 

canals or rivers. 

In making this study, the term 
should be zoned according to the eas 
with which it can be traversed by thi 
type of tank to be employed and th 
existence and condition of transport 
tion facilities. These data should 
plotted on a map and kept up-to-dats 
The purpose of the map is to provid 
the commander-in-chief with inform: 
tion from which he can determine tly 
allotment of tanks to the vai 
armies. 

Tank groups are assigned to the | 
H. Q. reserve. They are allotted 
armies and lower units from the G. Hl 
Q. reserve in accordance with thi 





Note—Captain Brett is one of the authorities on tanks in the Army. His article 
on combat principles is based on the Training Regulations on the subject which have 


not yet appeared for issue to the service. 
Chief of Infantry and forwarded to the Adjutant General of the Army in December, 


1924.—EpDITor. 
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situation. In making allotments of 
tank units care must be taken that they 
are allotted to areas in which they can 
operate effectively and in which de- 
cisive results are desired. 

Allotment of tanks should be based 
on the ratio of one battalion to each 
This 
minimum requirements for assault and 
depth. 


assault division. provides the 


In addition to tanks which may be 


Tank Combat Principles 


the resistance of the enemy is so s 
that it overcome by 
normal means at the disposal ot 
units Suc} 


eannot be 


without undue loss. 
sistance comprises fire or obstacles 
a combination of the two. Hence, 
the 
heavily wired, it is quite proper to 


tanks against it in order to eut 


enemy’s line of observation 


for the riflemen, even though the 


be negligible. On the other hand 
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Results of Hitting a Land Mine 


assigned from the G. H. Q. reserve, 
each Infantry division has one light 


tank company. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Tank units should be employed to 
support those organizations which are 
charged with delivering the main blow; 
provided the terrain be suitable for 
tank operations. 
properly, 


They may also, quite 
be employed to support 
troops charged with creating a di- 
version. 


Tanks should be employed only when 


such obstacle does not exist, the ta) 
should be held in 
line of 


reserve until th 


main resistance has been <i 
veloped. 

Tanks should be employed only 
large numbers. This causes the ene! 
to disperse his means of anti-tank « 
fense and prevents his destruction 
tank units in detail by artillery « 
eentrations. However, where onl) 
limited number of tanks are availa! 
they should be assigned to the m 
important sector. 
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ranks must be deployed in depth. 
‘< is essential to maintain the con- 
uity of the main attack. Deploy- 
nt in depth also provides fresh units, 
der control, for breaking up counter- 
tacks, exploiting the success and the 
‘iestruction of enemy machine guns 
hich have been passed up by the as- 
ilting elements. 
lank operations to be successful must 
tain the element of surprise. The 
-yeatest secrecy must be maintained 
vhile bringing tanks into the area of 
roposed operations. The presence of 
irge numbers of tanks is a positive 
ndication of impending operations. If 
ecognized some time before the com- 
mencement of the offensive, it gives the 


enemy an opportunity to increase his 


eans of anti-tank defense. 

Tanks ean take but cannot hold 
rround. This inability is due to their 
vyeat vulnerability to artillery fire and 
to the necessity for repair and _ re- 
supply. Hence tanks must fight in 
close cooperation with the riflemen. 
lhe distance at which tanks precede 
the riflemen varies according to cireum- 
stances and the terrain. In general, it 
should be about 100 yards. However, 

the riflemen become pinned to the 
ground by fire, tanks should not hesi- 
tate to continue the assault in order 
to destroy such resistance and thus 
allow the riflemen to resume the ad- 
vance. As tanks draw very heavy fire, 
Infantry should not be permitted to 
hunch up around them. 

Tactical control of tanks is vested 
i the commanders of the organiza- 
tions to which they are attached for a 
particular operation. Supply, repair 
ind administrative control is vested in 
‘he proper tank service agencies ; hence, 

| the end of each day’s fighting it is 


vitally important that they be returned 
to the control of tank commanders in 
order to prepare them for further use 
fulness. 
RECONN AISSANCE 

The success of a tank operation de- 
pends primarily on reconnaissance. 
This reconnaissance includes a study of 
both friendly and enemy territory. 
Reconnaissance of friendly territory 
includes : 

a. Location of avenues of approach 
to the various rear positions to be 
occupied by tank elements. 

b. Determination of work required 
on such avenues; viz: cutting 
lanes through wire, searping 
trenches, ete. (This work should 
not be attempted until the night 
before the attack in order to pre- 
vent location of such avenues by 
the enemy.) 

c. Loeations for dumps. 

d. Locations for command posts. 

e. Determination anc reconnaissance 
of roads to be used by supply 
echelons. 

Reconnaissance of enemy territory 

includes : 

a. Study of terrain suitability. 

b. Anti-tank defenses. 

c. Study of enemy position and dis- 
positions. 

d. Locations for dumps and rallying 
points. 


The preparation for a reconnaissance 
includes : 

a. Study of maps, plans and areo 

plane photographs of the area. 

b. Study of intelligence reports, 
statements of prisoners, habits of 
the enemy, ete. 

Battle reconnaissance consists of re- 
connoitering routes, assault positions 
and enemy positions. A route for the 
advance of supporting or reserve tanks 
should be selected with a view to: 
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a. Concealment. 

b. Ease of crossing 
(trenches, ete.) 

c. Avoiding heavily shelled or gassed 
areas. 


obstacles 


Before starting on an assault mis- 
sion, tank platoon commanders must 
make a reconnaissance of their assault C. 
positions and the enemy positions to 
be assaulted, in order to give intel- 
ligently proper dispositions 
the tanks 


under their command. 


and missions to 


Time permitting, the in- 
tank 
should be given an oppor- 
look 


eround, over which the at- 


dividual commanders 


tunity to over the 
tack is to be made, before the 
assault starts. Battle recon- 
naissance is supplemen- 
tary to the reconnaissances 
prior to the 


mencement of an offensive. 


made com- 

Commanders of tank units 
must thoroughly reconnoiter 
avenues of approach and 


assault positions for each 
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element under their 


mand. During the app 
to assault positions, 
should bear in mind the 
lowing principles: 

a. Cover.—Approaches 
fording either natura 
artificial cover 
enemy observati 
should be sought. 

b. Noise. — The 
care must be exercis: 
during the last few h 
dred yards of the 
proach to the assault 
sition to prevent cha 
acteristic tank nois 
from reaching the en 
my. Time  permittir 

tanks should move at slow speed 
during this phase of the approach, 
thus reducing motor and track 
assembly noises. Advantage ca 
often be taken of the noise pro 
duced by an artillery prepara 
tion, machine gun fire or aircraft 
activity. 

Direction.—The direction of ap 
proach to assault positions should 
be, in general, perpendicular to 
the line of departure. 


greal 
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THE COMBAT 

rhe so-called ‘‘assault position’’ is 

reality the line of departure for as- 

iting tank units. Such position, 
vith reference to the line of departure 
for the assaulting elements of the rifle 
‘ompanies, is dependent on the avail- 
bility of cover and the necessity for a 
quiet approach. Generally, it is some 
distance in the rear of the line of de- 
parture for the rifle elements, in which 
ease the departure of the tanks must 
be so timed that they will be the pre- 
«ribed distance ahead of the riflemen 
at the time they jump off. Tank units 
are normally deployed and given direc- 
tion behind the line of departure of the 
assaulting rifle units. 

Single tanks should not be sent from 
reserve platoons to replace casualties 
oceurring in assault platoons. When 
an assault platoon becomes depleted 
below effective strength an entire new 
platoon should be sent in to replace 
it. The depleted platoon should be re- 
organized, using tanks from the re- 
serve and training section of the com- 
pany, and placed in reserve. 

When assaulting tanks reach their 
objective they should destroy or 
neutralize the resistanee of the enemy, 
thus permitting the rifle units to reach 
their objective without suffering un- 
due losses. This can best be accom- 
plished by patrolling the trenches, 
searching out machine gun positions 
and taking under fire enemy support 
positions or local counter-attack forma- 
tions. Tanks should be kept on the 
objective long enough to permit the 
rifle units to reorganize or consolidate 
the captured position. As soon as the 
rifle units have reorganized, the tanks 
should proceed to a previously desig- 


nated rallying point, reorganize and 

prepare to receive another mission. 

Rallying points are of two kinds; 
tactical and administrative. 

a. A tactical rallying point is a loca- 
tion which is selected (usually by 
platoons) for the purpose of reorgan- 
ization after the completion of an as- 
sault mission. It should be: 

1. Defilated from enemy observa- 

tion and fire. 

. In communication with the head- 
quarters of the organization which 
the tank unit is supporting. 

3. Away from critical points. 

4. So situated as to permit immedi- 

ate action against enemy counter- 

attacks from the front or flank. 


9 
= 


b. An administrative rallying point 
is a location selected (usually by com- 
panies or battalions) for the purpose 
of reorganization, resupply and repair 
at the end of the day’s advance. It 
is the place at which reserve and train- 
ing tanks, supply trains and repair 
units report. It should be: 


1. Near, but not on, a good road. 

2. Defiladed from enemy observa- 

tion arid fire. 

3. Near water. 

4. In communication with the head- 
quarters of the organization the 
tank unit is supporting. 

. Far enough in the rear to permit 
proper deployment for the next 
advance. 

6. Away from critical points. 


wo) | 


c. Both tactical and administrative 
rallying points are determined and 
made known to tank units and the or- 
ganizations which they are supporting 
before starting on the assigned mission. 
Any change in the location of a rally- 
ing point, caused by circumstances of 
the action, should be immediately made 
known to all concerned. 
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aulting tanks must be kept mov- 
iue to their great vulnerability to 
y fire. They do not halt to fire. 
; must not be used as *‘ pillboxes.”’ 
litions permitting, they cross sky- 
and open spaces at high speed. 
nk targets are divided into pri- 
and seeondary targets. Primary 
ts are those (usually machine 
which are most dangerous to the 
en. Secondary targets are those 
ily enemy riflemen, bombers, 
which are less dangerous to our 
en Before an assault starts 
effort should be made to locate 
iry targets and poine them out to 
irious tank commanders. During 


ssault, secondary targets should be 


wed only after primary targets 


been destroyed or neutralized. To 


ent the remaining of a temporarily 
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neutralized weapon, it should he 
crushed. 

In passing through wire, tanks 
should break as many pickets as pos 
sible. No attempt should be made to 
eut lanes at intervals of less than 50 
yards, else the wire pushed down by 
one tank will be raised by another 

Tanks have great moral effect, hence 
they must remain with the advance 
even though their ammunition may 
have become exhausted. In addition to 
the moral effect created by their mer 
presence, they will be of value for eut 
ting wire or crushing weapons 

Every effort should be niade to locate 
and des roy or neutralize anti-tank 
guns before the tanks start the assault 
Such destruction or neutralization 
should be accomplished by the a1 


tillery. However, as anti-tank guns 





Seene in a Street of Exermont, France, on Oct. 4, 1918, at the Conclusion of the 
Attack on the Village 
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withhold their fire until tanks put in 
an appearance, it is highly improbable 
that the greater number of them will 
be so located and dealt with before the 
assault starts. When fired upon by 
such a gun, all tanks should switch their 
fire to it and converge on it at high 
speed. In approaching it, tanks should 
make use of all available cover and 
pursue a zig-zag course. It should be 
erushed by the first tank arriving at 
its position. In addition, such a gun 
should be engaged by the riflemen, and 
accompanying gun and other auxiliary 
weapons of the attacking elements. 

Proper supply and repair are most 
essential to prevent immobilization of 
tank units and to insure continuity of 
the tank effort. Thorough preparations 
must be made to insure tanks leaving 
the initial assault position completely 
supplied and in excellent mechanical 
condition. 

Tanks should be used solely for the 
purpose of assault. Employment of 
tanks as observation posts, for recon- 
naissance, or any other purpose which 
does not include an assault mission is 
tactically unsound and _ should be 
avoided. 

SPECIAL OPERATIONS 

Advance Guard.—Tanks should be 
employed in an advance guard only 
when there is a chance of a serious con- 
tact with the enemy. When employed, 
they should move forward on trucks, 
with the reserve, until contact has been 
established. They then detruck and are 
employed by the advance guard com- 
mander according to the principles for 
the employment of tanks in the assault. 
Single or small groups of tanks ordi- 
narily should not be detached to accom- 
pany the point, advance party, ete. 
Very few tanks will be allotted to an 


advance guard and all should be cop. 
served to take part in the main effor 
of the advance guard. Heavy tanks 
are not suited to advance guard work 

Rear Guard.—Tanks should be ep. 
ployed in a rear guard only when: (| 
The retreating foree is badly dis 
organized. In this case, tanks are lett 
concealed along the line of mare! 
When the time comes for checking th 
enemy they should attack boldly and 
move directly into the enemny’s columns 
Such tanks will be unsupported }y 
other troops and success depends large. 
ly on the boldness and dash of th 
tank commander. When the tanks 
have produced the desired delay and 
confusion, they return to the rear 
guard at their best speed. (2) The rear 
guard is retreating from position to 
position. In this case tanks should | 
concealed behind the position about t 
be evacuated by 2 unit of 
guard. When the withdrawal occurs 
and the enemy takes the position, the 
tanks should charge and prevent the 
reorganization of the enemy or the 
harassing of the withdrawing unit by 
fire. When the withdrawing unit has 
cleared, the tanks return to the rear 
guard at high speed. Heavy tanks 
should not be detailed to a rear guard 
if light tanks are available. 


e 


the rear 


Night operations.—Tanks cannot 
fight in the dark; hence night 
tions are impracticable except under 
the most favorable conditions of ter- 
rain and moonlight. Advances should 
be short, and the greatest care must be 
exercised to maintain direction and 


opera 


prevent gunners from firing int 
friendly troops. 

Assault of villages—Tanks should 
not advance up the main street during 
the assault on a village, as these are 
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ipied by the enemy. 
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y to contain tank traps or be swept 

nti-tank weapons. They should 
ve around the village and attack it 


m the flanks or rear. House to 


use fighting ean be dealt with quick- 


firing through doors and windows 
by crushing a few buildings oc- 
When crushing 


iilding the tank should not pene- 


rate so far that it will fall into the 


ar, if such exists, or be covered by 
ling debris. 
Tanks Tanks.—Normally, 


my tanks should be engaged by the 


versus 


“4 
‘s 


2 TAKE weal 
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accompanying gun, the supporting ar 
tillery and the effective auxiliary) 
weapons of the Infantry In the 
sault, should it becom« 


necessary ior 
our tanks to engage ene my tanks, th \ 
should divert from their Infantry mis 
sion immediately upon the appearane: 
of the enemy’s tanks and engage them 
with all weapons while maneuvering 
for a favorabl position. Enemy tanks 
should be attacked in the flank, thus 
giving our gunners a larger target and, 
in some types of tanks (such 


Mark VIII 


enemy the use of 


as our 
present denying th 


one of his cannons 


wo Wee * 
ae 
Pe | ee, 





Undaunted by Forests 
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UDENDORFF has 
said his say. Sir 
John French has 


penned his apologet- 
ies concerning 1914. 
Townshend has told 
his point of view of 
Mesopotamian 





¢ Oo n- 
fliets and surrenders. 
Ian 





Hamilton turns 
diarist in defence of 
Gallipoli and what happened there. 


Sarrail has spoken up concerning Sa- 


burg; the old Red Bone road at 
ning is one of my main axes of 
munication. I am known to all d 
guished strategists and tactician 
the American 
confronted me near Emmitsburg. 


Army. 


jor A has moved with trepida' 
against my lines on Riley Ridge. ‘ 


eral A has sought me on the Repu 


ean Flats and aeross the Miss 
River. Wherever in the last few 
ades troops have gone into a 


‘‘within the Continental limits of 








lonica. Falkenhayn has written his United States,’’ I have been pres 
version of the decis- and active on th 
ions of the Genera! -¢ eee of battle. Yet 
Staff. I alone have I am the enemv of so poor to do m: 
not as yet grasped America and | ‘train erence. The tasl 
the pen, or had it the armies of the world self - vindication 
wielded in my cause. seends upon 
————— SE |! rough and soldie: 


Wright, but he also had his Dewar to 
recite the propriety and perfection of 
And 1, without an ad- 
had hundreds, 
thousands of Peter Wrights assailing 


his command. 
voeate, have scores, 
my reputation, garbling reports of my 
activities, and refusing proper pub- 
licity for my undoubted accomplish- 
ments. 

At all the general and special service 
schools they know my name. Now I 
am the invading enemy. Again I lead 
the Reds of Alabama against the Blues 
of Georgia, or those of Missouri against 
those of Kansas. No pale and fearful 
colors mine. Mine are red, the color of 
danger! I used to operate about the 
vicinity of the Morris Hill road at 
Riley; I have met many an advance 
guard on the Peru Road at Platts- 


hands. And if my autobiographica 
marks appear inconsistent with \ 
you have previously heard of m« 
flect that all references to me and 


forces that have come to your attent 


have been penned by my enemies 

Still, IT am a_ formidable 
Those who have sought to cireun) 
me will freely admit, and always 
admit, that 
equipped 
They consistently grant that m) 


my troops are 


and excellently trai: 


ties are sound. They assume that 


force is dangerous and disp 


tions correct. 


my 
They begin by belie, 
that 1 can always be counted upo: 
do that which will be most disad: 
tageous to them. There has never ) 
a time when they would not stat: 


the beginning that I shall cert: 





‘As related to Capt. Elbridge Colby, Infantry. 
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ix’’ the problem. This is rare in- 
| among commanders of troops. If 
ask the 


the line at Leavenworth, 


believe me not, basie at 
ning or 
the innumerable tacticians in gar- 
schools. After years of combat, 
basic and the line and the garrison 
wl have disappeared from the field. 
| remain, as formidable as before, 
for whatever new schools and 
es the War Department may de- 
to attempt my destruction. 
\lv very opponents state that the ul- 
te object of battle is the tactical 


hilation of the enemy. He must 





endered ineapable of further oper- 
ns. Out of their very mouths they 
nselves are condemned, and I am 
ted. For do I not reappear from 
to day, from week to week, from 
th to month, from year to year, al- 
s ready for action? On Tuesday 
t you put me out of action on Bou- 

Hill. On Wednesday I 


the field with fresh forces, compar- 


was still 





le to yours, and ready to engage you 
gain! On such a day I was driven 


the The 


lowing morning I advanced upon a 


ck across Chattahoochee. 
ew direction line and threatened your 
itlving units on Davis Hill. I am the 
nceonquerable! And those who assume 
rom one special situation to another 
hat [ am momentarily thwarted, still 
e frank enough to admit in the next 
reneral situation they put on paper 
at their previous approved solutions 
id recitals of suppositious facts were 

sehoods and undeniable propaganda. 
All the officers of the Army fear me. 
a Vhen they know they are to engage me 
following morning, they waste the 
dnight oil in vain endeavors to pre- 
re their minds and sharpen their 
worthy They 





ts to meet a foe. 





scarcely play fair with me, either. Not 
even singly do they come out into the 
open field to face my cohorts; they ar 
rive in large groups to match their as 
yet mine 
They have the benefit of the best in 
struction and advice the War Depart 
ment can furnish. 
with sheafs 
graphed data. 


unproven genius against 


They are provided 


and sheafs of mimeo- 
They benefit by consul 
They 


by the 


tations and conferences. esti- 


mate the situation hundred 
They arrive at decisions which appear 
in conformity with their mission and 
the circumstances. They issue orders 
by the ream. Nevertheless, the papers 
they produce fall far short of my own 
admirable the 
I am still 


ready for action, undiscouraged and 


actions and assume 


status of reproved solutions. 
undefeated. I shall face the soldiers of 
tomorrow with as impressive force and 
as cool facility at troop leading as I 
faced the soldiers of yesterday. At 
every camp and fort where the khaki 
is worn, I shall appear without fail in 
terrain exercises, map maneuvers, and 
tactical problems. And none so quick 
to admit it as those who instruct in ap 
plying the materiel and personnel of 
military man power, in the use of men 
and metal on the field of battle. 

I am incorrigible, 


because always 


correct. I am always to be reckoned 
with because always available for ac 
tion. I the 
Red is my color, not the yellow of Asi 


am enemy of America 
atic perils, not necessarily the red of 
the Bolshevist, or of the banner of the 
crescent of Turkey. 

And look ye well to your books on 
tacties, oh, ye officers of the Army of 
the United States. 


I am the enemy. 


At what hour ye 


know not I shall come, not with imagi- 
nary organizations and convenient dis 
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positions and earefully equalized 
forces as you have met me before—but 
with the bitterness of an international 
quarrel in my heart, with the power of 
well trained troops and limitless sup- 
plies crowding after me along the axes 
of communication, with the skill and 
ability attained only through long 
years of preparation and experience, 
with the whirring threat of Zeppelins 
and the erash of bursting shells an- 
nouncing the actuality of my threat. 
Study well my methods, that you may 
be the better able to grapple with me 
in those tremendous battles of the fu- 
ture. I have, up to now, but harrassed 
you with tiny detachments, to sting 
you to vigorous application. When I 
come in the very life, I will come in- 
deed; and then you will need all the 
ability and knowledge that a mortal 
mind can possess. In that hour of na- 
tional emergency, your conceptions of 
the advantages and disadvantages of 


this or that probable procedure, y ur 
well-considered decisions, you exp): it- 
ly stated orders will be judged, 0} 
with the blue pencil of a fellow officer 
but with ground taken or ground |ost. 
with objectives attained or objectives 
held, with casualties and accomp)ish- 
ments. 

I am a part of the general plan; you 
must consider me as seriously as you 
do any item in your future career. | 
am the true victor of Duffer’s Drift. | 
am the real conqueror of Booby’s 
Bluff. I am the general who overcame 
Ludendorff and French. I am the 
commander who captured Townshend 
and compelled Ian Hamilton to retire 
from the Dardanelles. I am the wor- 
thiest opponent that Falkenhayn ever 
met. I am the inveterate enemy of 
every officer in every grade. I am the 
enemy of America and I train the 
armies of the world. 


<a me 


D 


The American Soldier-man 


In peace, as well as in war, ‘‘ The American Soldier- 
man’’ has been a great national asset. He represents 
an ideal American citizen, practicing the best of our 
national traditions and characteristics. Rich in pa- 
triotism and love of humanity, he is poor in luxury 
and humble in abode. Seeking success through loyal 
service, his life is simple and true. A clean and up- 
right manhood, fostered by healthy competitions in 
outdoor life, gives him an enviable physical and men- 
tal standard suitable to his calling —Brig. Gen. Hugh 
A. Drum. 
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Infantry 


Morale 


Lieut. David L. Hardee, 23d Infantry 


E are accustomed to 
link together the 
words training, dis- 
cipline and morale 
and to think of them 
| as a correlative of 
structure in the well- 
§ trained Infantryman, 
‘= just as we think of in- 
stinct being a corre- 
lative of structure in 
This should properly 
be true because the soldier with these 
three elements properly proportioned 
in his make-up reacts 


+} 


he individual. 


grow into an invincible morale, where 
each heart is filled with pride in the 
command, and with mutual confidence 
and admiration in all grades. 

Due to the fact that the Infantry 
bears the brunt of the shock of battle, 
defends, advances, seizes and holds ter- 
rain, suffers heavy casualties, and oper- 
ates face to face with the enemy it 
necessarily has to develop a highly sen- 
sitive state of morale caused by the in- 
herent nature of its mission. 

Good leaders are always masters of 
morale for in hearts of men battles are 

either won or lost. 





almost subeonsciously 
and as if by instinet 
to all situations. 


These three ele- gq barometer of 
ments of the soldier 
should always be 


closely allied for 


morale and _ operations 
of the entire Army 


Among troops doing 


In the Infantry we have _ the fighting, officers 
a morale which serves as 


closest the front, lieu- 
the tenants handling 
their platoons and 
corporals handling 


their squads who 





through training and 
discipline come real morale, and with- 
out the two former the latter is nothing 
more than a thin veneer of bragga- 
doeio, 

In the habitual training of the body 
to physieal cireumstances attendant on 
the life of a soldier, and a constant dis- 
ciplining of the mind to teamplay of 
the game, the soldier soon begins to ac- 
quire a pride of accomplishment, and 
in the beginning of pride in good ac- 
complishments of the team, organiza- 
tion morale has its birth. 

The part the former two play in 
making the latter is beyond estimate. 
The Infantry officer who lives with his 
organization ean see these elements 


come in personal con- 
tact with the enemy, are the men in 
whose hands the fate of battles largely 
rest. High commanders hold out re- 
serves with which to direct the course 
of fighting but they lose control of 
them almost the instant they are hurled 
into the battle. 

This was not always true. Among 
the ancients, higher commanders led 
their troops, now they direct them—an 
evolution due to the invention and de 
velopment of firearms and explosives, 
which has foreed the Infantry from a 
battle formation massed elbow to elbow 
and three lines deep to a deployment 
in width and depth, which was incon- 
ceivable when lances and battleaxes 
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and the tramp of horses’ hoofs were in 
their glory. 

Infantry morale, however, remains 
as essential now as it was then, and 
perhaps more so. It takes more cour- 
age and training on the part of the in- 
dividual soldier to advance in a seat- 
tered formation for a long period un- 
der fire which at each step becomes 
heavier, than it did for him to stand 
and fight with short-range weapons in 
close formation. 

Look at the Roman soldier in com- 
bat. He was strong, well trained, and 
dextrous in the use of his weapons, full 
of calmness and presence of mind, and 
at his elbow and back were trust- 
worthy companions. They would not 
let him be overwhelmed because to- 
gether they had fought on many bat- 
tlefields. When he became fatigued he 
was quickly replaced by a fresh com- 
batant against a tired adversary. If 
he received a blow from an enemy’s 
weapon he was hastily dragged 
through his own lines, carried out of 
danger and his wounds eared for. Did 
he shrink from duty, blows might reach 
him from the front, but blows most cer- 
tainly reached him from the rear. 

Today a strong, well-trained Infan- 
tryman must be more thoroughly per- 
meated with the spirit of sacrifice than 
other combatants, for it cannot be as- 
sured that he will return. He has no 
longer to face men whom he does not 
fear, but he has to face fate in the form 
of lead, iron, explosives, and gas. 
Death comes to him through the air, 
invisible and blind, whistling and rush- 
ing, and raking the ground over which 
he must advance. His companions can- 
not shield him, the nearest are five to 
ten paces distant, and undergoing the 
same trials. His comrades cannot 


drag his body to immediate safet 
while his wounds are being te: 
arily treated. He may feign w 
or gas and lie in a partly prot: 
shell hole until his comrades hav: 
the price of the advance, and in « 
so he may likely not be found b: 
section guide or platoon comma 
for some minutes. It cannot be t 
he is gassed, yet he knows that tli 
vance must be resolutely continu 
his arm if victory is to be accomplis 
and the more that participate in 
great danger the greater is the c! 
for the individuals participating 
escape unharmed. Morale and su 
rior fire power is on the side of thi 
cessful attacker. He hopes that his 
versary will not stand against his p 
blank fire, but if he should he 
face him with the bayonet. 
Combat requires more unity in 
command, and more resolution on 
part of the individual soldier than 


viously, but morale remains unchane 


because the same element, death, is | 


be dealt with. That men should sh: 
from it, as children fear to go 

the dark, is but natural. Self pr 
vation is more inherent in human 
ture than bravery. 
write that honor aspireth to death, : 


that fear preoecupieth it, this pre 
eupation on the battlefield is grea’ 


increased by the actual witnessing : 
experiencing of the gruesomeness 
many situations in which the Infant 
man is placed. Successful leaders 


forestalls this as far as possible by 
occupying the soldier’s mind with ' 
variety of tasks and missions he is ' 
perform. 

Mass multiplied by the velocit; 
movement stimulates bravery and h 
to overcome the individual’s fear 





While the poets 





in 
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feday it must be taught the 
ial soldier that this mass is ob- 
by deployment at wide inter- 
with great breadth and depth 
the front. Velocity of move- 
so necessary to morale, is ob- 
by the mutual support of one 
to another by close and distant 
wer, just as mutual support be- 
adjacent units is necessary for 
hole line to advance. 
re discipline takes a hand. The 
idual knows that if his corporal 
s the remainder of his squad ad- 
and all higher commanders see 
heir units advance that the entire 
vill go forward with minimized 
ers to the individuals and to the 
nizations as a whole. This confi- 
in the leaders is the result of 


] 


ul, exacting, and uniform train- 


One of the suecessful troop leaders 
e American Expeditionary Forces, 
‘e, customarily admonished his of- 

rs: ‘You ean bluff me for a short 
but if you haven’t the goods your 
will know it im less than three 

s, and the reflection of your lead- 
» and ability by your command is 
criterion by which you are 
ilged.’? Response to leadership was 
stantaneous and lack of it fatal be- 
ise the lives of the men were in- 
ved. Under these conditions poor 
ilers were soon found and relieved 

d the confidence and morale of the 

umand thus inereased. The normal 

ice-time machine does not work so 
pidly, as eause for action is not so 
udatory. Imeapable commanders 
lack the knack of instilling morale 
) an organization and not be diseov- 
d for a long period. 
he greatest stimulus to morale is 


good troop leading, and nothing is 
more fatal than indecisive policies and 
lack of good commanders on the field 
Troop leaders should never falter, 
should always be positive, full of initi- 
ative, good judgment and common 
sense, and should have a very keen 
sense of the dividing line between the 
practical and theoretical. War in re- 
ality is different from tacties on paper, 
and bravery on the battlefield is of a 
different sort from a feeling of bravery 
on the drill or parade ground. 

Drill ground morale comes to a sol 
dier through habitually subjecting 
himself instantly and subconsciously to 
all lawful commands and orders the ex 
ecution of which becomes instinctive 
Consequently a, poor Infantry leader 
who bases discipline upon fear instead 
of good will, or who habitually gives 
wrong or unprescribed commands and 
movements breaks up the soldiers’ sub 
conscious obedience to orders and an 
tagonizes them and thereby soon 
breaks up the morale of his organiza- 
tion. 

After a brisk drill or a good parade 
a soldier may be possessed of a spirit 
of bravery. Here his body is normal 
from exercise and good food, his uni- 
form and equipment up to its best 
through care. His spirits are buoyed 
up by the rhythm of musie and the 
tramp of many feet. How will this 
man feel after several months’ mental 
and physical strain in the zone of ac 
tion? He has marched for miles car 
rying a heavy pack, has not had real 
good and regular meals for a week, has 
already lost half of his companions, his 
cheeks sink in while waiting for the 
barrage to lift before advancing to at- 
tack, and it begins to appear that to 
die for one’s country is not so glorious 
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as the poet describes it. All he has 
seen of this glory has been to be almost 
continuously with mud, rain and 
He has at times lost hope, 
and at other times wished for wounds 
in order to escape in part from the 
mélee, and goes forward with the al- 
most sole motive of getting as many of 
his adversaries as possible before the 
inevitable overtakes him. 

Confidence and cooperation with all 
other arms is extremely necessary and 
close mutual support with artillery is 
of uttermost importance to insure de- 
fensive or offensive operation. The 
eavalry reconnoiters and skirmishes, 
the artillery blasts out the way and all 
other arms perform their functions for 
the sole purpose that the Infantry may 


**eooties.’’ 


feel that he has worked in vain m 
there is ample defense behind his 
stacles; the cavalryman and airman 
will feel that they need not reconnoiter 
unless their work is followed closely }) 
the Infantry; the service of supply 
feels the sensitiveness, and the peop| 
at home the keenness of each Infantry 
reverse or advance. 

Such is the morale of the Infantry. 
man replete in traditions and histori- 
eal records since the first man sprang 
to the defense of his home and firesid« 
It is sensitive because of the increased 
dangers involved in personal contact 
with the enemy, and it is more delicate 
because the Infantryman is the onl) 
man possessed of the power to take and 
hold terrain, without which decision 


defend or advance. 

In the Infantry we have a morale 
which serves as a barometer of the 
morale and operations of the entire 
Army. The artilleryman will be de- 
pressed if the Infantry fails to advance 
behind his barrages; the engineer will 


and victory is impossible. It is ours to 
enjoy and nurture and in doing so we 
should be careful to use training meth- 
ods which exact the strict team work of 
discipline and at the same time develop 
the greatest amount of self-reliance 
and initiative in the individual soldier 


D 


Be Prepared for Defense 

While the country is very generally approving the 
eall of President Coolidge for economy, and it has 
been popular for some time to oppose appropriations 
for the Army and Navy, there are yet many who un- 
derstand that as long as other nations are arming 
and training and building the United States cannot 
abandon defense measures altogether. The Army 
and Navy are now said to be reduced to the lowest 
point reached in many years, and partisans of one 
or the other branch of service are urging imme- 
diate attention and relief from what they declare are 
unsafe conditions. America is not looking for trov- 
ble and fears no foe, but there would appear to be 
very good sense in maintaining an efficient and mod- 
ern equipment for defense, with the plans in hand 
to expand in all directions should there be need.— 
Florida Times-Union. 
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The Land Battle of Manila 


Capt. H. E. Fuller, /nfantry 


—_—-— FTER the destruction 
| of the Spanish Asia- 
| tie fleet in Manila 

Bay and the capture 

of Cavite, on May 1, 

1898, by the Ameri- 

ean squadron, an ef- 

fective blockade of 

Manila as a port, was 





A | é ; 
y carried out by Admi- 
fleet, 
while it awaited the arrival of trans- 


~ ral Dewey’s 
ports of troops from the United States 
to begin the land conquest of the Phil- 
ppines. Immediately after the naval 
battle on May 1, 1898, Admiral Dewey 
caused the cable from Manila to the 
outside world to be cut, and thus sev- 
ered all communication with Spain by 
the Spanish land forees who occupied 
Manila and other posts throughout the 
Archipelago. 

Following the capture of Cavite by 
the Americans, the Spanish forces in 
the Philippines numbered about 14,500 
officers and men. Of this number, 
about 13,000 were concentrated in the 
city of Manila and its defenses. Due 
to the activity of the Filipino insur- 
rectos during the last two years and 
the waning ability or desire of Spain 
to support her troops in the Philip- 
ines, practically all of the Spanish 
troops, exeept a few in isolated posts 
throughout the Archipelago, had been 
oneentrated in Manila for the defense 
of that city. The peace of Biak-Na- 
ato in 1897 had ended, temporarily, 
he revolutionary activities of the Fili- 

's when the Spanish agreed upon 


certain reforms as the price of the 
banishment to Hongkong of the revo- 
lutionary leader, Aguinaldo, and his 
associates. But the promised reforms 
were not carried into effect by the 
Spaniards, and rumblings of another 
revolutionary outbreak were in evi- 
dence. 

A few days after the destruction by 
the Americans of the Spanish Asiatic 
fleet in Manila Bay, General Aguin- 
aldo returned to Cavite from Hong- 
kong on an American naval ship. He 
immediately renewed his revolutionary 
activities against the Spaniards, and 
before many days the whole of the 
Philippines was again in revolt; and a 
desultory sort of warfare against the 
Spaniards was renewed. 

Admiral Dewey encouraged General 
Aguinaldo in his operations against 
the Spaniards only in so far as to grant 
him permission to do so, and to give 
the Filipinos a few old obsolete Span- 
ish guns from the Cavite arsenal. 

The first contingent of American sol- 
diers from the United States arrived 
in Manila Bay on June 30, 1898. They 
were commanded by Brig. Gen. T. M. 
Anderson. 
troops under command of Brig. Gen. 
F. V. Greene arrived on July 27. Maj. 
Gen. Wesley Merritt, who was placed 


The second contingent of 


in command of the Philippine Expe- 
dition, arrived in Manila Bay with his 
staff and additional troops on July 25. 

The American troops, after debark- 
ing from the transports, went into camp 
along the beach at Paranaque, about 
seven miles south of Manila. Here 
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they were organized by General Mer- 
ritt 
Brigadier 


into a division of two brigades. 
Anderson 
of the 


This American division was composed 


General was 


placed in command division. 
of mixed regular and volunteer troops. 
Some of the volunteer regiments were 
composed of units from a number of 
Neither 
the division had very much artillery, 


different states. brigade of 





+ 


about 8,500 men, and being or, 
into a division on July 31, bega 
ing plans for an offensive on 

An embarrassing situation conf 
the American commander was | 
would be able to carry out his : 


of attacking and oceupying 
without allowing the Filipinos 
sist, and finally oceupy the city 


with American forces. General 





A Spanish Battery on the Luneta, Manila, in 1898 


and such as they had was of small cal- 
iber. 

The Filipino forces, about 12,000 
strong, under General Aguinaldo, had 
closed in around Manila and formed a 
system of entrenchments around the 
city on the land sides and facing the 
Spanish outpost defenses. Seattered 
firing between the Spanish and Fili- 
pinos was kept up along the entire line, 
but neither side had made an assault 
with the attempt to dislodge the other. 

The American forees, numbering 


this time, had 
framework for a republican for 


aldo, by set up 
government in the Philippines 
The American 
mander, knowing this, and realizing 


himself as head. 


that his instructions from his ow 
the P 
pines, and that ‘‘the powers of 


ernment were to occupy 
miltary occupant are absolute a 
preme and immediately operat: 
the political condition of the i 
tants,’’ he refrained from maki 


Filipino leader a partner to his 1s 
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since such plans would most likely con 
flict with Aguinaldo’s desires, and the 
situation would be only the more com- 
plicated. He therefore decided not to 
come to any terms with General 
until the Americans had 
captured Manila and had gained full 
control of the situation. 


It was necessary, however, that the 


Aguinaldo 


American forees gain a section of the 
Filipino line around Manila in order 
to have a ‘‘jumping off place’’ for 
launching their attack. The most fav- 
orable avenue of attack upon Manila 
was along the southern bay front and 
through the suburb of Malate. This 
line of attack was favorable also be- 
eause the fire from our naval guns 
eould be most effective at this point, 
and once the extreme right of the 
Spanish line (Fort San Antonio 
Abad) and Block House No. 14 were 
eaptured, an advance could be made 
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upon the Walled City of Manila wit 

out first clearing the Spanish positions 
to the eastward which were holding th, 
Filipino forces in check. A request y 
therefore made to the Filipino con 
mander to allow the Americans to 
cupy that position of the line exten 
ing from the Bay east to the Pasa) 
Road—about 300 yards of front opp 
site the extreme right of the Spanis! 
line. This was granted, and part of 
General Greene’s brigade occupied this 
position on July 31, and constructed 
a new set of entrenchments about 100 
yards nearer the Spanish lines. Gen 
eral MacArthur’s brigade was in camp 
along the beach from Pasay to Para 
naque in support of General Greene's 
brigade. Upon the occupation of part 
of the line by American troops, th 
Spaniards made a few rather spirit 

night attacks upon the American posi- 


tion which resulted in a few casualties 











A Spanish Gun on the Luneta, Manila, Aug. 13, 1898 
These guns were silent during the attack on Manila by the Americans 
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: Spanish Trenches near Fort San Antonio Abad 
3 Captured by the Americans, Aug. 13, 1898 
t] the Americans, but eventually al- Manila. To this letter, the Spanish 
te ed them to greatly strengthen their commander replied that he had no 
0S position, sinee with the falling of the place to send the women and children 
t Spanish shells in that neighborhood, it and sick within the city walls since he 
vas not hard to persuade the Filipino was completely surrounded by ene- 
‘es to extend farther to the right mies. This was entirely true. It 
ind allow additional American troops would have been impossible for him to 
take their places. have done anything but reply as he 
By August 6, the American land did. 
we forees were ready and eager to attack On August 9, another joint letter 
Re Manila. General Merritt also realized from Admiral Dewey and General 
the necessity of ending the affair Merritt was sent to the commander of 
4 quickly, sinee, under the prevailing the Spanish forces, in which the sur 
— conditions, our soldiers’ health was render of Manila was demanded. In 
rapidly being impaired by the con- this letter it was pointed out to the 
tinued exposure to the rain and mud Spanish commander that his position 
' the open trenches. Therefore, on was hopeless, since he was surrounded 
\ugust 7, a joint letter from Admiral by a force greater than his own, and 
dewey and General Merritt was sent cut off from all possible reinforcements 
the Spanish Captain-General in by his government, and by defending 
ila advising him to remove the the city against attack, he was endan- 
i combatants to places of safety, be- gering the lives of helpless women, 
; se after 48 hours had elapsed, or children and sick, and at the same 
a 4 er if the Spaniards initated an at- time sacrificing needlessly the lives of 
it was the intention of the Ameri- both his soldiers and our own. 
to shell the defenses and attack To the demand for the surrender of 
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Manila, the Spanish general replied 
that he desired time in which to com- 
munieate with his government for ad- 
vice relative to the surrender. The 
Spanish army regulations prohibited 
a commander from surrendering a for- 
tified position without withstanding at 
least one assault. The Spanish general 
undoubtedly realized the hopelessness 
of his position and not desiring to sac- 
rifice any more lives needlessly, he 
would have very likely advised his 
government of this situation, and asked 
permission to capitulate. But the 
American commanders felt the urgent 
need of getting in control of Manila 
immediately, since further delay would 
only complicate matters and would 
probably result in having to deal un- 
favorably with the Filipino forces also 
at a time when the American forces 
were in no position to do so. There- 
fore, the Spanish General’s request for 
permission to communicate with his 
government was denied, since doing so 
would cause weeks of delay, and in the 
end the situation would likely be 
worse. 

With the refusal of the Americans 
to allow the Spanish commander to 
communicate with Spain, all eommuni- 
cation between the American and 
Spanish commanders ceased, and final 
arrangements were made by the 
American forees for the attack on 
Manila. It was agreed between Gen- 
eral Merritt and Admiral Dewey that 
the Army should attack about 9.00 a. m. 
on August 13, supported by the fire 
of the naval guns. It was decided 
that the attack should be concentrated 
upon the extreme right of the Spanish 
line at Fort San Antonio Abad, and 
that no fire would be directed upon 
the batteries and defenses of the 


Walled City until after the outer ¢& 
fenses had been carried, and not they 
unless such was the last resort, sine 
to do so would endanger the lives o: 
the non-combatants. The Spaniards 
evidently appreciated this considera. 
tion since during the attack the bat- 
teries of the Walled City remained 
silent. 

The attack orders issued to General 
Anderson’s division gave it two mis- 
sions: one was to break the Spanish 
line of defenses and capture the city; 
and, second, to place a barrier of 
American troops between the Filipino 
forees and the Walled City to prevent 
the Filipinos from entering. ‘To have 
allowed the Filipino soldiers, thirsting 
for revenge, pillage and loot, to have 
entered the Walled City jointly with 
the Americans would have caused a 
situation quite difficult to handle. 
Therefore, after the outer defenses of 
Manila were reduced, and the Spanish 
troops had retired to the Walled City, 
it was the mission of General MacAr- 
thur’s brigade to cope with the Walled 
City, while General Greene’s brigade 
was to throw out a fan-shaped line of 
outposts around the Walled City and 
well toward the city limits to prevent 
the Filipino forces from entering. 

On the morning of August 15, 15!>, 
General MacArthur’s and General 
Greene’s brigades were in line facing 
the extreme right of the Spanish !ine 
of outer defenses. General Mac.\r- 
thur’s brigade was on the left. Th: 
first objective of General MacArthur's 
brigade was Fort San Antonio Abad 
and the trenches extending to tlie 
Pasay road, while the first objective 
of General Greene’s brigade was Block 
House No. 14, and the trenches imme- 
diately surrounding it. The Infantry 
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orders not to attack until their 
‘illery and the fire from the naval 
s in the bay had severely shaken 
Spanish defenses and had lowered 
morale of the defenders. 
(he American naval and land bat- 
es began a terrific bombardment of 
right of the Spanish line at about 
900 a. m. After about twenty-five 
nutes of firing by the artillery, Gen- 
eral Anderson sent up a signal for the 
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tachments across the Pasig river as 
outposts in Tondo, San Miguel and 
Sampaloe. Upon arriving at the 
Luneta, General MacArthur observed 
a white flag flying from the Walled 
City. He halted his brigade and 
waited. The white flag was also ob 
served by General Merritt from his 
command post aboard a naval vessel in 
the bay, and he at once sent a lieuten- 
ant colonel of his staff and a lieuten- 





Spanish Coast Artillery on the Luneta, Manila 
Silent during the attack by the Americans on Aug. 13, 1898 


artillery to cease firing, and his Infan- 
try advanced to the attack. The first 
ine trenches were carried with com- 
parative ease. After passing the first 
line of resistance, the Americans con- 
tinued to advance upon the Walled 
City meeting scarcely any resistance. 
General MacArthur’s brigade marched 
long the beach to the Luneta in eol- 
umns of squads, with one regiment de- 
ployed as skirmishers as an advance 
ruard or covering detachment. Gen- 
eral Greene’s brigade _ proceeded 
through Singalong to the eastern side 

the Walled City, and then sent de- 


ant of Admiral Dewey’s staff, followed 
shortly by himself, to communicate 
with the Spanish commanding general, 
who immediately signed the prelim- 
inary terms of his surrender of the 
city and all his armed forees. During 
the actual attack and capture of 
Manila on August 13, 1898, the Ameri- 
ean losses were 5 killed and 43 


wounded. 

The day following the surrender of 
Manila and the Spanish forces in the 
Philippines, a commission of American 
and Spanish officers headed by Brig. 
Gen. Greene was appointed to draw up 
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the formal terms of the capitulation of 
the Spanish troops, which were as fol- 
lows: 

Manila, August 14, 1898. 

1. The Spanish troops, European 
and native, capitulate with the city 
and its defenses, with all the honors 
of war, depositing their arms in the 
places designated by the authorities 
of the United States, and remaining 
in the quarters designated and under 
orders of their officers and subject to 
control of the aforesaid United States 
authorities, until the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace between the two belig- 
erent nations. 

All persons included in the eapitu- 
lation remain at liberty, the officers 
remaining in their respective homes, 
which shall be respected as long as 
they observe the regulations prescribed 
for their government and the laws in 
roree. 

2. Officers shall retain their side 
arms, horses and private property. 

3. All public horses and public 
property of all kinds. shall be turned 
over to staff officers designated by the 
United States. 

4. Complete returns in duplicate of 
men by organizations, and full lists of 
publie property and stores shall be 
rendered to the United States within 
10 days from this date. 

5. All questions relating to the repa- 
triation of officers and men of the 
Spanish forces and of their families 
and of the expenses which said repa- 
triation may occasion, shall be referred 
to the Government of the United States 
at Washington. 

Spanish families may leave Manila 
at any time convenient to them. 

The return of the arms surrendered 
by the Spanish forces shall take place 
when they evacuate the city or when 
the American army evacuates. 

6. Officers and men included in the 
capitulation shall be supplied by the 


United States according to their 
with rations and necessary ai! , 
though they were prisoners of \ar 
until the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace between the United States and 
Spain. 

All funds in the Spanish treasury 
and all other public funds, sha!! be 
turned over to the authorities of the 
United States. 

7. This city, its inhabitants, its 
churches and religious worship, its 
educational establishments and its pr 
vate property of all descriptions are 
placed under the special safeguar: of 
the faith and honor of the American 
Army. 


On August 14, 1898, General Mer 
ritt established his headquarters in th 
Ayuntamiento, Walled City, and is 
sued a proclamation to the Philippin 
people in which he proclaimed a 
American Military Government estab 
lished in the Philippines, and ex- 
plained to them their privileges and 
restrictions under that government 


. An agreement was made with Genera! 


Aguinaldo whereby his troops wer 
not to approach nearer Manila than 
certain line, which was approximate!) 
the same as the Spanish outpost |in 
This restriction placed upon the Fi 
pino troops became a bone of conten 


tion which later led to the War of 


the Philippine Insurrection. 

The capture of Manila resulted i 
the surrender to the Americans 0! 
about 13,000 prisoners, 22,000 arms 
and about $900,000.00 in eurrency |! 
the Spanish treasury. The capture 0! 
Manila was the final blow 
broke forever the power of the Spanis! 
in the Far East. 
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————— HE WAR Department 
has established a 
modified program 
which provides for a 
National Guard 
force of 250,000 en- 
listed men to be 
raised by June 30, 
1926. This force is 
to be organized into 
18 Infantry divi- 

ms, 4 Cavalry divisions, 130 com- 
nies of coast artilery, 18 regiments 
{ heavy artillery, and some few 
corps and army troops. This pro- 
ram, aS approved by the Secretary 

War, does not contemplate that 
this shall mark the future strength 

f the National Guard, but it has been 
idopted only for the purpose of sys- 
tematic organization and to insure 
first the bringing into being of those 
units of organization most essential 
for the foundation upon which to 
build the remainder of the structure 

s it has been planned by the War 
Department and enacted into law by 
Congress. 

On August 31, 1924, a total of 177,- 
204 enlisted men and 11,356 officers 
had been reached. Shortly afterward 
recruiting was stopped because of lack 

funds. The sum appropriated by 
congress for the National Guard for 











e next fiseal year will provide for 
‘oree of 180,000 enlisted men and 
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12,000 officers for the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926. In spite of the 
rapidly increasing community interest 
exhibited in a great majority of the 
states, Congress did not see fit to in- 
crease the strength of the National 
Guard. 

The responsibilities placed on the 
National Guard by the National De 
fense Act are heavy. It will com 
prise two-thirds of our military forces 
for at least four months after mobili- 
zation. It is not at all ineonceiva 
ble that very critical national situa- 
tions can arise within such a period 
and the National Guard will be ex- 
pected to bear two-thirds of the bur- 
den of such a crisis. In other words 
two-thirds of the responsibility for 
action in the field during the period 
from M day until such a time as the 
reserve divisions can be mobilized 
and the men equipped and trained 
will be resting on the National Guard. 
Therefore, every service of efficiency 
possible must be developed. This, we 
may say, is the broad mission of the 
National Guard between now and M 
day. 

In the event of a major emergency 
each peace strength National Guard 
company will be filled to war strength 
with newly enlisted men and men in- 
ducted into the service. Corps and 
army organizations will be formed 


and require personnel with some 





Instructor at the Infantry School. 
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he article is strictly a compilation; the thoughts expressed therein are not orig- 
one - have been gathered from publications of the Militia Bureau, and from expe- 
nees of a large number of officers, both Regular Army and National Guard”—The 
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training. The increase will be in fore the corresponding standards for 


some cases as high as 300 per cent. 
The proportion of new untrained men 
to old men will be as 4 to 1. Yet 
the responsibility of the National 
Guard is not diminished. Ii must be 
prepared to take the field 
diately after the declaration of the 
existence of a major emergency. 

How may the National Guard fit 
itself to meet the demands that will 
be made upon it? How ean the Na- 
tional Guard fulfill its obligations? 
Only by so training its personnel that 
each officer and enlisted man will be 
eapable of performing not only the 
duties of his present grade, but also 
of the next higher grade; and of still 
more importance that each officer and 
enlisted man will be capable of in- 
structing others. This is the ideal 
and will probably never be reached 
but we, to whom has been entrusted 
the defense of our country, will be 
remiss if we do not make every prac- 
ticable effort to approach this ideal as 
nearly as is possible. It is believed 
that by earnest, conscientious, well- 
planned and intelligent work we will 
be able to at least greatly improve 
the state of training of all National 
Guard units. 

Troops cannot be too highly trained 
to meet the war tasks that will con- 
front them. The end of training is 
never reached. When all other meas- 
ures connected with the functioning 
of troops are provided for, the ele- 
ment that is always last in attaining 
reasonable efficiency is _ training. 
Training will always be retarded in 
a greater or less degree in compari- 
son with supply, equipment, materiel, 
and personnel. These will reach the 
desired standard of availability be- 


imme- 


their employment are matched. 4\. 
though during peace the National 
Guard may be equipped in every re. 
spect and may be given full assist 
ance in training, its peace time devel 
opment is bound to be limited. Th 
Guard itself can be in no wise to 
blame for these inherent conditions— 
they are factors which 
avoided. 

Thorough training of any force is 
dependent on the following elements 
time, system, intelligent and inter 
ested application, properly stabilized 
personnel, and full attendance at al! 
instruction. In the National Guard 
the first element, time, is the outstand 
ing deficiency. When organizationa! 
training, to include the company or 
similar unit, is considered, it will bh 
seen that the average total annual 
amount of time will not exceed ap 
proximately 150 hours. Half of this 
total will be spread over 50 weeks. 
with each period amounting to on 
and one-half hours. It may therefor 
be considered that organizational 
training cannot average more than 
one month in one year. Should it be 
possible to have the personnel hand- 
picked and full membership present 
at each period of instruction, on 
month during the year could not pro- 
duce a highly efficient standard of 
training. However, if each private 
could be counted upon to attend each 
assembly for training for a period of 
three years while each non-commis- 
sioned officer could remain for twic 
that number of years, and assuming 
the officers correspondingly 
trained, such efforts could produce 4 
reasonably satisfactory standard of 
accomplishment absolute within itself, 


cannot be 


well 
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ided the other elements of sys- 
application, and stabilization of 
sonnel were also fully met. But 
ere these conditions are only par- 
y met, the resulting annual train- 
» effect cannot be what has been in- 
ated. Insurmountable difficulties 
uder stabilization of personnel and 
drill attendance impossibilities. 
Experience shows that these factors 
nnot be maintained up to the ideal 
standard. Considering the second 
ondition specified, system, the short 
separate instruction periods distrib- 
ited over 50 weeks require extremely 
systematic methods if reasonable 
benefit is to be obtained for each one 
iid one-half hours’ work. 

Before the period begins, all ar- 
rangements should be completed for 
the use of equipment and materiel. 
The scope and details of instruction 
must be well thought out and pre- 
pared before the assembly takes 
place. Each individual who is to im- 
part instruction should be master of 
his subject and know how to present 
it in order to get the maximum ef- 
fect. These conditions are linked 
with the remaining factor, intelligent 
and interested application. Where in- 
terest is not aroused the effect of the 
instruetor’s effort will be small. In- 
terest must be developed so as to 
vring men to the armory on drill 
night and to cause them to desire to 
continue to come. Where the very 
personality and fitness of those who 
give the instruction are not the mag- 

‘ts, interest can be developed only 
irough various forms of competi- 

n. The mainspring of the whole 

‘oposition is the interest felt by the 
‘ommander himself; just what means 

‘y be best employed to establish 
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healthy competition are largely local 
questions, 

The training above discussed has 
touched upon the organization only. 
The organization being composed of 
groups must have its efficiency devel- 
oped through the work of group lead- 
ers. Whatever the grade of the or- 
ganization, it cannot be trained and 
commanded unless the leaders from 
the highest to the lowest are capable 
of doing that training and of effee- 
tively exercising the command fune- 
tions that apply to them. Knowledge 
of the duties involved can come 
through individual and independent 
application or through instruction im- 
parted by others by means of oral or 
written methods. This knowledge 
cannot come on the drill floor or on 
the drill field; it must be aequired 
at other times and applied on the drill 
floor or drill field. Therefore, aequi- 
sition of knowledge by leaders must 
come by thought and study away 
from contact with the groups or units. 
This requires a proper system of 
schools. Those who command are re- 
sponsible for training: schooling of 
their officers and non-commissioned 
officers. Schools can be conducted 
orally or by correspondence. The lat- 
ter is to be avoided whenever the 
former is practicable, especially 
where the system involves only writ- 
ten home work by the individual. 
Where there are two or more officers 
at any station, they should assemble 
and in the development of interest 
and helpfulness, work together on the 
assigned subject matter, but each 
solving a particular lesson indepen- 
dently. Assemblies promote interest, 
while individual home work is rather 
deadening, although it may have to be 
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resorted to. For non-commissioned 
officers there is no difficulty in having 
assemblies and using oral methods. In 
some very unusual case a single non- 
commissioned officer connected with 
some staff work may have to be 
schooled alone. 

The system employed in schools 
should not be confined to conferences. 
In fact, conerete demonstration and 
practice are calculated to hold atten- 
tion to a much greater degree as well 
as making the subject matter clearer. 
Where pure mechanies of drill are be- 
ing taught, employment of the class 
as a squad, skeletonized platoon, ete., 
are much to be desired. Mechanies 
of a weapon should be taught with 
that weapon. Where the instruction 
gets beyond the realm of mechanics, 
that is, beyond the stage of doing 
things by rote or exactness, as in 
scouting and patrolling and the work 
of squads and higher units in various 
missions, after the governing princi- 
ples are understood, instruction 
should be based on specific assump- 
tions or situations. Instruction of 
this nature can best be given on a 
map or on the sand table in the form 
of a terrain exercise. It is especially 
important that officers, who have no 
opportunity during the armory sea- 
son to command or train with their 
units, attend schools. This is partic- 
ularly applicable to field officers. The 
whole question resolves itself into 
this: Leaders of all grades, commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned, cannot 
be such, in reality, unless they can 
carry out their responsibilities; these 
they must learn outside of the train- 
ing period assigned to their organi- 
zation. In addition to organizational 
work, officers should devote at least 


one hour a week to schools for | «ir 
own development, and non-con jis. 
sioned officers should be given at |..ast 
one-half hour per week for the sim 
purpose. This may be trying, )ut 
progress cannot be obtained wh /oss 
there is something more than pa: 
pation in the period of organizationa| 
training. 

Brig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, during 
a recent conference with State Ad 
jutants General, said: ‘‘In the World 
War we did not have great difficulties 
in the mechanical and technical si 
of the military profession. Ameri 
cans take to this, as the problems fu! 
low the natural trend of every da) 
life. Leadership, tactics, and know! 
edge of battle, team play, and coop 
eration in battle were our great 
weaknesses. Leading men was quit: 
a problem, as young leaders had not 
the experience necessary to team their 
men and to secure cooperation wider 
stress of battle. It was not their fault 
by any manner of means. It was our 
fault, to some extent, due to the sys- 
tem of making recruit training more 
important than leadership, tactics, 
ete. It is essential that we recognize 
these fundamental principles in train- 
ing. Today we complete, theoreti 
eally, our training every year. We 
are supposed to become proficient in 
the profession. Our plans must \e 
comprehensive. They must extend 
over a longer period of time and be 
so divided that the permanent p:r 
sonnel is given advanced training 
We must train the new man wii 
comes in in elementary subjects, ut 
we must not neglect the more ai 
vanced training of the perma! 
class.’’ 
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If it were a question during ‘he 
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ry period, of training leaders 

or of assembling organizations 

it would be far more valuable 

rain the leaders and use the or- 

ations merely as vehicles for 
training. 

-fore leaders ean be trained they 

be selected. We would like to 

eve that every sodlier is a poten- 

leader, but we know that the qual- 

; necessary for leadership are not 

ssessed by all. Organization com- 

manders must constantly and care- 

fully observe the members of their 

inits that they may select the men 

found the greatest 

ty to lead others, for advanced 


whom are 


ning and development as leaders. 
fhe fundamental and important 
matter is that of progression in train- 
ng, otherwise organizations and lead- 
ers never go beyond a limited stage. 
It is believed that not enough atten- 
n is given to this vital matter. 
There is a tremendous ‘‘turn-over’’ in 
personnel in the National Guard (last 
it amounted to 46 per cent for 
nlisted men and about 50 per cent 
for officers). This is due, in part at 
ast, to a tendency each month to 
go around in a ecirele’’ and not per- 
ct a step-by-step development. It 
seems ¢lear that before the armory 
training period begins, and as a re- 
sult of the work at camp just closed, 
can be determined what the goal 

f development is to be by the time 
e date of the next camp arrives and 
vhat is to be done in that camp. In 
ct, these matters can be decided by 
proper commanders before the 

mp terminates. The particular de- 
sion will have to be made in accord- 
nee with special conditions as they 
ply to organizations, considering 


the development, the home stations, 
climate, and the like. With the next 
year’s camp program determined up 
on in general terms, the armory pe- 
riod program can be worked out. In 
other words, the objective being es 
tablished, analysis should be made 
backward from the objective in order 
to establish the program that will 
tend to insure the attainment of the 
objective. In doing this the follow- 
ing principle should be kept in mind: 
The armory period is suited for teach- 
ing certain things, while certain other 
things can best be taught in the field 
training period. For example, such 
subjects as close order drill, military 
courtesy, hygiene, first aid, ete., can 
well be taught in the armory period. 

The commander who promulgates 
the training program should also fur- 
nish subordinate commanders train- 
ing guides for each subject in which 
it is desired that instruction be given. 
The training guide should inform the 
company commander as to study ref- 
erences and training regulations, 
views of the commanding officer on 
each subject when such views are not 
included in training regulations or 
other available documents, the stand- 
ard of training desired and the ap- 
proximate date on which an inspec- 
tion of training in the subject will be 
made. Upon receipt of the training 
program and training guides the com- 
pany commander has all the informa 
tion necessary for the preparation of 
his schedule. He knows the subjects 
in which he must instruct his com 
pany; he knows the training regula- 
tions and other publications pertain- 
ing to those subjects; he knows the 
standards of training desired by his 
battalion and regimental command 
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ers and he knows the approximate 
dates on which an inspection of train- 
ing will be made. In other words, he 
knows exactly the state of training 
required of his company at the end 
of the armory training year. His 
task is assigned clearly and unmis- 
takably. 

Next we come to the preparation 
of schedules. Whether schedules are 
prepared by regimental, battalion or 
company commanders is a local ques- 
tion and must be decided by proper 
authority in each case. However the 
process is the same in each case and 
in this discussion we will assume that 
the company commander prepares his 
own schedule. He must first study 
the list of training subjects and allot 
to each subject an appropriate num- 
ber of hours. This done, he must 
next decide upon the sequence in 
which subjects will be handled; and 
his decision in this matter will de- 
pend upon the inspection dates men- 
tioned above. The time to be devoted 
to each subject and its sequence hav- 
ing been determined, it is a fairly sim- 
ple matter to make a schedule for 
each armory drill period that will 
conform. 

The system as outlined above will 
not produce equal successes in every 
organization, because the personal 
equation will have an appreciable ef- 
feet, but, if followed, will assure the 
maximum of training within the mini- 
mum of time, and will render certain 
that the training will be progressive. 
Stability of personnel is of course 
most important, but as new men join 
they should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the plan. They should be 
segregated for training both in the 


armory and in the field until they are 
ready to function in their squads 

The efficiency card system, some. 
times known as the ‘‘block system,”’ 
is a very simple system whereby the 
company commander, the platoon 
commander, and the squad leader 
make of record the extent of the 
training of each man under their 
command, and are able to ascertain at 
a glance the subjects in which each 
man is proficient and the subjects in 
which more instruction is needed 

All efficient shops and manufactur- 
ing plants which do either construe 
tive or repair work, use a ‘‘ job sheet”’ 
showing every item which has to by 
attended to before the article upon 
which the work is being done is ready 
for use. As each item of the job is 
completed it is checked off, or if any 
item of the job requires considerable 
time to complete, its stage of comple- 
tion is recorded from time to time by 
a mark. 

The efficiency card system of indi- 
vidual instruction could be called 
‘the soldier’s job sheet.’’ It shows 
the items upon which he must be in- 
structed before he is ready to take 
the field and provides means of r 
cording his degree of completion of 
each item. With the proper stimulus 
from the company officers, the soldier 
will take an interest in his own job 
sheet and assist in bringing himself 
to a state of efficiency in each item in 
order to equal or excel the other mem- 
bers of his organization. He will of- 
ten work hard on a phase of instruc- 
tion which has lost its interest for 
him in order to pass to a new and 
consequently more interesting phase 
of instruction. The system of record- 
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a soldier’s degree of efficiency 

prevents his being kept on a 
se of training after he has be- 
.e proficient in that phase, to the 
elect of some other phase upon 
ch he received little or no 
aining. 
Hach squad leader is furnished a 


has 


.rd on which is shown the names of 
ch member of his squad and each 
subject in which instruction is to be 
viven during any given period (say 
At the end of each drill 
period, the squad leader assigns a 


one year). 


mark to such men of his squad as 
may have, in his opinion, reached a 
stage of training not previously re- 
corded on the ecard in the particular 
phase or phases of training to which 
the drill period has been devoted. 
This eard is then turned in to the se- 
nior company officer present and is 
reissued to the corporal at the begin- 
ning of the next drill period. 

Each platoon leader carries a simi- 
lar eard for each squad in his platoon 
upon which he assigns marks (during 
or at the end of each drill period) to 
such men as may have reached a state 
of training not previously recorded. 
The platoon supervises the 
squad leaders in keeping their cards 
to see that they do not mark their 
men too liberally. All cards are filed 
in the company office and issued at 
the beginning of each drill period. 

The company commander super- 
vises the marking by platoon leaders 
to maintain a 


leader 


uniform standard 
throughout the company. 

A large sheet, called the ‘‘soldier’s 
training chart,’’? which is a consolida- 
tion of all the squad charts in the 

mpany, is placed in a conspicuous 


lace in the armory and is kept posted 


up to date with the marks assigned 
by the platoon leaders to each man 
on each subject. Any man who is not 
satisfied with the mark assigned to 
him on any subject should be given 
an opportunity to demonstrate to the 
company commander his right to a 
higher mark. The names of the men 
belonging to a squad are placed to- 
gether and a red line drawn between 
squads. In this way each squad lead- 
er can see at a glance just how his 
squad stands in 


comparison with 


other squads of the company. 
Individual efficiency in each subject 


is indicated by marking under each 
heading as follows: blank, no instrue- 
tion; x, a little instruction; xx, good; 
XXXX, 
excellent; xxxxx, capable instructor 
This 


employed in several states. 


Xxx, very good (satisfactory 


system is being successfully 
The cxX- 
planation given above is taken almost 
verbatim from a training order of an 
Infantry brigade of a state which has 
a highly efficient National Guard or 
ganization. 

An_ important armory 
training is the instruction of recruits. 
The custom of placing newly joined 


phase in 


men in ranks without special training 
is wrong. It lessens the efficiency of 
the company; is embarrassing to the 
recruit himself to be placed at once 
among men who are trained when he 
knows nothing of the military game; 
does not give him the best opportu- 
nity of learning the fundamental sub- 
jects; and, above all, does not allow 
the maximum effort toward the more 
advanced training of the older men 
each company 
there should be a recruit squad with 
an instructor, preferably an officer, 
chosen because of special qualifica- 


of the company. In 
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tions and each recruit should be made 
proficient in the following subjects 
before he is assigned to a platoon: 
Articles of War; military courtesy 
and discipline; care of arms, uni- 
forms, and equipment; personal hy- 
giene, first aid, and care of feet; 
school of soldier and squad; setting 
up exercises (recruit instruction) ; in- 
terior guard duty; appreciation of 
American institutions and obl gations 
of citizenship. The company com- 
mander should test the recruits from 
time to time and upon the results of 
these tests determine when the re- 
eruits are ready for duty with the 
company. The efficiency cards as out- 
lined above are of great assistance in 
the training of recruits. 

Some company commanders under- 
take to give all of the instruction 
themselves, others delegate this duty 
to one of the lieutenants; others have 
no regular system, detailing first one 
officer and then another and finally a 
non-commissioned officer to carry on 
the work of that particular period. A 
well thought out method for the em- 
ployment of subordinates must be ar- 
rived at before the drill period be- 
gins, otherwise time will be wasted 
and the maximum results will not be 
obtained. Local conditions, such as 
the ability of the various officers and 
non-commissioned officers, will gov- 
ern in each case. One method which 
has proven successful in many cases 
is to have a well trained instructor 
for each subject and have the com- 
pany divided into instructional 
groups which progress from one sub- 
ject to the next, the recruit instructor 
having his own group throughout the 
drill period. The method which is 
considered as being the most produc- 


tive of desired results is to have ach 
platoon in the company instructed by 
the non-commissioned officers of hat 
platoon, the instruction being super 
vised and, if necessary, suppleme: ted 
by the platoon commander. ‘his 
method requires each platoon, sec ion 
and squad leader to have not on\y a 
thorough knowledge of the sub jccts 
in which instruction is being given, 
but also to prepare themselves to in 
struct others. The iatter is of the wi 
most importance. 

One of the principal causes of lack 
of efficiency in the armory period o! 
training is the lack of advance prep 
aration by the officer and non-com 
missioned officers for each drill pe- 
riod. This lack of advance prepara. 
tion causes loss of time, indecision 
and lack of confidence on the part o! 
the officers and non-commissioned offi 
cers, which is immediately communi- 
eated to the men undergoing train 
ing and tends to eause the officers to 
stick to the simple phases of instruc 
tion with which they are already fa 
miliar and with which the men also 
are familiar. The result is that the 
drills lack the necessary elements of 
enthusiasm and interest and 
important phases of instruction are 
entirely neglected. A remedy for 
this fault is to hold a meeting of al! 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
at the end of each drill period to p!an 
and discuss the methods of presenting 
the work for the next drill period 
and to have all officers and non-com 
missioned officers assemble at the ir 
mory thirty minutes before the drill 
period is to begin to diseuss the ev: !i- 
ing’s work, clear up any points 1° 
thoroughly understood, and, w/in! 
necessary, have a demonstration, pr:'- 


many 


m eT Pe 
see 


oh ee 
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ly by the Regular Army instruc- 
showing just how the evening’s 
k is to be carried on. 
\ll that has been said previously 
-arding the training of officers, non- 
umissioned officers and organiza- 
ns has had to do with the respon- 
ilities of commanders. What these 
ses of responsibilities are with ref- 
nee to training embrace schools 
d organizational training. Schools 
officers, where instructors are 
esent, ean be best conducted by in- 
Where 
concerned 


non-commissioned 
the schools 
should normally be conducted by or- 


ructors. 
ficers are 
vanization officers or Regular Army 

However, it is 
that the actual 
training of non-commissioned officers 
If de- 
pendence is placed on outside sources, 
there is a tendency on the part of the 
men to lose confidence in their officers 
and non-commissioned officers. Every- 
thing should be done to build up the 
prestige and initiative of the unit 
In addition, the officers 
vould not be able to gain a knowl- 
edge of the eapabilities of their non- 
‘commissioned officers. This would 
e a fatal weakness and would leave 


sergeant-instructors. 


always desirable 


left to their own officers. 


leaders. 


commanders without an _ intimate 
knowledge of the real instructional 
situation within their units. 

For the organization, systematic 
training requires a program and 
schedules based thereon. The train- 
ing is required by law to be such as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War. The actual preparation of 
programs and schedules by Regular 
Army instructors is inconsistent with 
the responsibility which rests on com 
manders. However, the function of 
the Regular Army instructor is that of 
advising and assisting; in this eapac- 
ity he is able to coordinate the train- 
ing with such requirements as may 
be enunciated the 
War. It happens that the majority of 
organizations have no instructors at 


by Secretary of 


their station. But each instructor has 
an instructional sphere and with the 
view of both assisting the commander 
in producing the most beneficial and 
practicable scheme and of being able 
to know that the scheme is in keeping 
with what may be required from the 
Federal point of view, he should ob- 
tain from each organization comman- 
der the programs and schedules that 
are to be put into effect. 


D 


Don’t Cut the C. M. T. C. 


The citizens’ military training camps have values 
much greater than the education in military tech- 


nique which their name suggests. 
ing schools of citizenship and social discipline. 


They are train- 
This 


fact should be considered in apportioning the bud- 


get. 


They should be charged not merely to the mili- 


tary system but to the general national welfare.— 


Chicago Tribune. 
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Administration De Luxe 
An Army Aesop Fable 


Capt. H. W. Caygill, 34th Inf. 


—s=—_HE ‘‘Out”’’ basket, as 
emaciated as a starv- 
ing Greek refugee, 
lifting up its skinny 
wires in a piteous ap- 
peal to him for its 
rightful daily allot- 
ment of paper fodder 
was in harrowing 
contrast to the cor- 
pulent, even 

‘In’? retainer. But the latter, even 

though stuffed to the point of suffoca- 

tion with all the good things of Army 
administrative life, was still insistent 
in its demands for more. Off on the 
left of the desk drowsed the two other 
pampered administrative favorites, 

‘‘Pending’’ and ‘‘Hold,’’ as gorged as 

boas who had just rid the nearby forest 


obese, 


of all the available pig life. 

Oh, the pity of it! Surely there was 
no justice in the world of Army paper 
work. The unfair daily fight of the 
greedy trio against the undernourished 
one, the eternal struggle of the three 
portly and overfed baskets to keep even 
so slight a morsel as a tiny memo- 
randum from the mouth of poor little 
Cinderella ‘‘Out.”’ 

He was an Infantry company com- 
mander, but he was well aware that the 
same wicked struggle, the same caste 
system, the identical injustice persisted 
throughout the Army, be it in a com- 
pany, troop, battery or detachment 
orderly room. : 

He had been on the drill field from 

0 a. m. to about 9.30, but a hastily 


summoned meeting of the Post Ex- 
change Council had consumed the rest 
of the morning until officers’ call at 
11.30. Fortunately it was a short of- 
ficers’ call that morning so by 12.15 he 
was enabled to inspect his company 
mess. His worry over the starving 
little ‘‘Out,’’ this anxiety having been 
somewhat augmented by remarks at of- 
ficers’ call which indicated that the 
powers-that-be did not consider his 
company administration as ‘‘so good,’’ 
formulated in him the decision to 
gobble a few bites at the expense of 
the company larder and then spend 
a half hour before 1.00 o’elock in an 
attempt to somewhat alleviate the pain 
in little ‘‘Out’s’’ belly. 

But a phone call at 12.25 brought 
him the sad tidings that there would 
be a hot time around his bailiwick if 
a certain survey, now thirty minutes 
overdue, were not in on the dot of 1.00 
p. m. So poor little ‘‘Out’’ went un- 
fed while ‘‘In’’ chortled with unholy 
glee as the noon ration from the First 
Sergeant’s box was pushed in its en- 
tirety into the latter’s ever yawning 
mouth. 

From 1.00 to 2.00 p. m. it was of- 
ficers’ school, from 2.00 to 3.00 p. m., 
non-commissioned officers’ school ; from 
3.00 to 4.45 p. m., a Special Court. 
From the latter he tore to the even- 
ing parade, which was over at 5.15. 
But his mind was on none of these 
things. His whole soul was wrapped 
up in little ‘‘Out’s’’ precarious condi- 
tion. What wonder he wrote ‘‘dis- 
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honorable discharge and fifty years’’ 
against the accused who had been found 
guilty of absence without leave for 
seven days; what wonder he bellowed 
‘*Seouts Out’’ when he desired his 
company guides to cavort forward to 
the line at parade! 

It was 5.15 p. m. His face was 
wreathed with smiles. Dinner or no 
dinner, the now semi-conscious ‘‘Out’’ 
would be fed. But, as he strove in 
the most approved S. and P. manner 
to effect a withdrawal from the parade 
ground, the P. and T. ealled: ‘‘Oh, 
Captain, I want to talk over your drill 
schedule with you. It won’t take more 
than an hour.”’ 

Came 7.00 p.m. He had ’phoned 
Mrs. McF. that a heavy cold prevented 
him from leaving his room that night 
for the bridge fight. But under the 
friendly cover of darkness he had 
warily sneaked over the drill field to 
the orderly room. 

As he gazed for a moment on little 
**Out,’’ the poor basket, now almost in 
a state of coma, seemed to give a faint 
smile and murmur: ‘‘I knew you 
would come.’’ But ‘‘In,’’ ‘‘Hold’’ and 
‘*Pending’’ shrieked in unison: ‘‘You 
dumbdora, you think you can take 
away all our rightful possessions under 
the cover of night, do you? Ha, ha! 
Try and do it We have put better 
officers than you in Class B. He, he! 

**In’’ gnashed its wiry teeth and bit 
at his hand in rage as he grasped the 
first fat document from its mouth, 
thirty pages in all. It was the familiar 
semi-annual W. D. Circular beginning, 
*‘In an attempt to reduce Army ad- 
ministrative work and thus permit the 
maximum of training .. .’’ He 
read no further but hurled the mimeo- 
graphed form into the door of the near- 


by stove. But the watchful pany 
clerk rescued the somewhat se rcheg 
cireular with the words: ‘‘But. Cap 
tain, I believe this should go in') t}, 
‘Hold’ basket. After you hav: rea 
it it should be filed.’’ 

Whereupon the three wicked sister 
baskets literally shook the desk in , 
wild dance of joy, screaming: ‘‘ A} 
that’s one we beat you on, you 
wretch! ‘Out’ won’t get that o: 
many a day.”’ 

By main force a second communica 
tion was hauled out of ‘‘In.’’ 


You will submit at once a report 
showing the number of eyelets, left and 
right, required to completely refit each 
pair of shoes in your organization 

That certainly could not be accom. 
plished that night and the greed 
**Pending’’ swallowed it with one culp 
Again the business of uncivilized mer 
riment on the part of the three wicked 
sisters, while from far off came the 
ethereal and plaintive wail of little 
*“Out’’: “Oh, please give me som 
thing. Only a tiny morsel. I haven’ 
had anything in three days.”’ 

You will submit within three days a 
report giving by grade the names o/ 
all soldiers of your company who have 
been discharged since January 1, 1598. 


with pertinent reasons for the failure 
of each to reenlist. 


That went to ‘‘ Pending,’’ whereupon 
even the lead statute of Justice which 
he used as a paper weight turned 
around and thumbed its nose at |ittle 
**Out.’’ 


You will submit 


You will submit by indorsement 
hereon . . . 
You will explain by indorsement 


hereon why you did not submit 


Rat-tat-a-tat. 


Click-a-ta-click. Bing. 











+ 
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h. sat-a-tat. The ceaseless rattle of 
erless typewriters and the con- 
‘ional hum of a busy office force 
ed him. 
eat grief! The sun was up. He 
allen asleep at his desk and an- 

administrative day was upon 

h He blinked his eyes, partially 
led by the morning sun which 

poured in the window, and looked at 

the offiee elock on the wall. Eight 
clock to the dot. 

Put what was this? He blinked again. 
Surely he was in a tranee. For direct- 

beneath the wall clock at an elevated 
desk sat the First Sergeant on a high 

And his throne-like edifice was 
labeled with a large sign: ‘‘First 

Seret.—Chief Coordinator of Company 

Administration.”’ 

He strove to shake the cob-webs from 
his head. Those blankety typewriters, 
what an earsplitting racket they made! 

He wheeled about on his swivel 
chair. Who was that dignitary in the 
corner near the door? His company 
clerk, without question. But what a 
transformation! ‘‘Company Clerk— 
Chief of Co. Message Center’’ was the 
stencil nailed to the latter’s massive 
desk covered with a perfect myriad of 
wire baskets, two deep, three deep, even 
four deep. 

His chair deseribed an are of forty- 
five degrees. All the glories of the 
Blue Danube at sunset, the grandeur 

f Niagara Falls in its mantle of win- 
ice, the rising sun over a Pacific 

‘oral isle, could not approach the awe- 

spiring beauty which greeted his now 

de open and keenly administrative 
s. No longer was the orderly room 
wded into a little two by four. The 
le floor of the barracks had been 
ideled. 


Ranged along one entire side were 
the clicking typewriters which had dis- 
turbed his sleep. Two, four, nine, 
twelve, fifteen in all—and each one in- 
cessantly rattling. Over each machine 
was a neatly stenciled sign: ‘‘ Asst. Co. 
Clerk for Basic Communications,”’ 
** Asst. Co. Clerk for Indorsements,”’ 
** Asst. Co. Clerk for Indorsements in 
Explanation,’’ ‘‘ Asst. Co. Clerk for 
Memos. to Regt. Hars.,’’ ‘‘ Asst. Co. 
Clerk for Co. Collection Sheets.’’ He 
looked no further along the line of 
typewriters. He feared that he would 
find some of the manifold ramifica- 
tions of company paper work without 
their specially appointed typewriter 
guardians. 

He thought of Alice in Wonderland 
as he turned his back to his desk. Be- 
fore him was the ‘‘Company Switch- 
board’’ with three operators. So en- 
grossed were they in pushing some 
plugs in and pulling others out that 
they noted not his glance of keen aa- 
miration. 

And then to the last of the four 
walls! Hung three rows deep were 
files and he counted an even number 
of twenty-six Shannon retainers to each 
row. But better than this delightful 
array of files was the line of clerks 
seated beneath them. The desk of his 
former student clerk bore a banner 
with the strange device: ‘‘ Asst. Co. 
Clerk—Chief of File Clerks.’’ 

Among others there was a clerk for 
Training Regulations, one for Corps 
Area papers, a clerk for the Post file, 
still another for Regimental Orders. 
No less than three, and they appeared 
to be the busiest of all, were labeled: 
‘Asst. Clerk for Changes in Army 
Regulations.’’ And for these three he 
gave heartfelt thanks to the Almighty 
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and mentally declared that every day 
in the year thereafter should be a 
Thanksgiving Day on his administra- 
tive calendar. 

He turned about just as a tiny bell 
tinkled at his left elbow. What now? 
A wire basket came hurtling through 
the air from the direction of the Chief 
of the Company Message Center, its 
little wheels sending sparks from the 
wire which held it in suspension. A 
rubber bumper stopped the basket on 
a line with his shoulder. 

Therein lay several papers clipped to 
which were neatly printed cards to the 
effect : ‘‘Request signature of Company 
Commander. Please return via track 
to ‘Out Clerk’ of Co. Message Center.’’ 
This was the life! He signed the com- 
munication with a bold sweeping sig- 
nature which a hand-writing character 
reader would have said denoted ad- 
ministrative skill and keen joy of liv- 
ing. 

But how to get the papers back to 
the ‘‘Out Clerk’’ stumped him. His 
military education in administration 
via wire air-line was sadly lacking. He 
had not noted before that a foot from 
the ceiling was a perfect maze of 
tautly stretched wires running to 
every desk in the room. Nor had he 
noticed that similar wire baskets were 
constantly en route to and fro. 

He fingered around the wire basket 
for a few moments until the Company 
Clerk, seeing his dilemma, came over 
from his corner. 

‘*Exeuse me, sir, I should have ex- 
plained this system to you. You see 
here on the left of your desk are the 
various buttons: Just place the pa- 
pers in the basket and push the but- 
ton which is labeled for the desk to 
which they are to go. The electric 


button automatically starts the | .ske; 
and opens the switches.”’ 

In a more confidential tone he added 
“If the Captain wants a right 0! wa, 
for any urgent paper just pres, this 
red button and you will get a clea: 
track. The red button is an idea 0} 
First Sergeant’s and saves almost thre: 
seconds on each paper in transit. By! 
it’s not regulation and we have to re. 
move it whenever an inspection is held 

“T’ll show you how it functions 
sir.’’ 


} 
' 
Ne 


Placing the letters in the wire basket 
the Company Clerk simultaneous): 
pressed the ‘‘Out Clerk’’ and non-regu. 
lation buttons. 

But much to the elerk’s consterna- 
tion as it approached the ‘Oy 
Clerk’s’’ desk the basket made a sud. 
den turn and tore down the room to 
the right to come to a stop at the sign 
‘* Asst. Clerk for W. D. Bulletins.”’ 

Crestfallen the Chief of the Con 
pany Message Center immediately sum- 
moned the First Sergeant who leaped 
from his lofty seat and approached th 
Company Commander’s desk in high 
rage. 

‘*Sir,’’ he stated, disgustedly, ‘‘this 
is the third time in a week that our air- 
line has failed to work and it’s all the 
fault of that Mechanie for Interio: 
Wire Communications. He’s just not 
on the job.”’ 

He continued in an angry voice: ‘‘!{ 
the Captain isn’t too busy I would lik 
to talk over some matters with him in 
his private conference room.”’ 


** Well, I am really very rushed right 
now, Sergeant (he was already getting 
well into the new administrative swing 
of things), but I guess I can spare a 
few moments if it is really necessary.” 

The First Sergeant leading the way, 
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sed down a thick green rug which 
om his administrative desk to the 
earing the sign: ‘‘ Private Office 
mpany Commander.”’ 
thin was no vestige of papers. 
blue rugs, several easy chairs, 
y white curtains, a smoking stand 
, small mahogany desk were the 
total of the adornments of the 

mn. 

“Sir? began the Chief Coordinator 
half-choking in anger, ‘‘ We need a big 
shake-up in this company. We lost the 
regimental competition last week to 
Company R by two points and it was 
ill the fault of four men whom I have 
This 

y system was put in while the Cap- 
‘in was away on leave and I did not 
want to recommend any changes while 


arned many times to brace up. 


le Was away. 
‘But, here’s the ‘skin’ list we got, 


sil 


The Company Commander read as 


follows: 


1. Non-regulation push button used 
in wire air-line communication set. 

2. Dirty letters in typewriters, 8. 

4. Regt. Tr. Memos., No. 403 and No. 
104 transposed on file. 

+. Improper shade of red ink used in 
mk wells, 2. 

>. Ink irradieator bottles not re- 
charged onee each week as per AR 
6400-45 Changes, 48. 

6. Pen stubs not properly fitted to 
holders, 3 


‘Now, sir,’’ continued the Chief Co- 
rdinator of Company Administration, 
‘this Meehanie for Interior Wire Com- 
inieations was responsible for forget- 

x to take out that non-regulation red 
‘ton at the inspection. The Type- 
ter Orderly wasn’t on the job or 
never would have found those 

| dirty letters and I can’t see any 
excuse for the Clerk for Refilling Bot- 
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tles and Fitting Pen Stubs. He was 
responsible for all of the last three 
‘ skins.’ 

**I believe that the Clerk for Regi 
mental Training Memoranda might be 
given another chance but I would cer- 
tainly recommend that the other three 
be sent back to the drill squad.”’ 

‘*To the what, Sergeant ?’’ 

‘*The drill squad, sir. The squad of 
the company that drills every day.’’ 

Bewildered, the Captain asked 
**You don’t mean to tell me that we 
only have one squad for drill. Where 
is the rest of the company ?’’ 

**Oh, the new organization still gives 
eighty-two men for a company but all 
but one sergeant, a corporal who ear- 
ries the guidon, a corporal squad 
leader, and seven privates are on the 
administrative staff.’’ 

The 


audibly. 


company commander gasped 

**T didn’t like the change much my- 
self either, at first,’’ added the First 
‘*But it really 
works out much better than you would 
expect, sir. Why, in the last two 
months we have only had to hold the 
office force five times after Taps and 
then each time the Regimental Adju- 
tant let us use the drill squad for two 
days at a stretch until we caught up 
with our paper work.’’ 

‘*That’s all, First Sergeant. 
all. Let me just think for a 
while. ’’ 


The ‘‘Out’’ basket is still as empty 
as the Greek refugee. But we will let 
the Company Commander ‘‘ just think 
for a little while.’’ 
selves open to the charge of pure jeal 


Sergeant reassuringly. 


That’s 
little 


We would lay our- 


ousy and gross envy if we should 
arouse any organization C. O. from so 
glorious a peep through the pearly por- 
tals of Army Administrative Heaven. 
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Army Pioneers in Alaska 
Lieut. Clyde Grady, 7th Inf. 


—N HIS address to the candies, and jewelry, are merely side- 
| student officers at lines. 

the opening of the So it is with the Army. The mili- 
Infantry School last tary man in peace-time carries with 
fall, Brig. Gen. him wherever he may go, sidelines in 
Briant H. Wells abundance. On donning the olive 
made this interesting drab he assumes the additional obliga- 
comment, ‘‘I believe tions of becoming perhaps, a teacher, 
there are two phases an explorer, a doctor, a lawyer, a min- 
of an officer’s obliga- ister, an instructor, a missionary, an 
tion to the Govern- orator; and is obligated to perform 

First, he is obliged to study numerous duties not connected, 
ways and means whereby he may as- strictly speaking, with his profession. 
sist to keep his country out of war; These extra, non-military functions 
second, he is obliged have been fully ex- 
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Kimes, 


Ist Cl. Sylves 





Archie 


Pvt. 


Frick, 
mmmanding Officer of ¢ 


Ist Cl. 


Pvt. 


Gross, Pvt. C. 


» learn how to wage . emplified in Alaska, 
war efficiently and ef- Some of the early ex- where the Army has 
feetively. ploits of the Army been a prominent fac- 

This sums up in a man in Alaska demon- tor in paving the way 
nutshell the motive strate some of the for homesteaders and 
and purpose for the “things the Army has civilization, and as- 
training and drilling done besides fight” sisting in developing 
of men in things mil- a vast domain twice 
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Capt. 
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itary. The statement as large in area as the 


center 


made by General Wells may appropri- entire Japanese Empire. Some of 
tely be ealled an axiom. these early exploits of the Army man 
The two phases of an officer’s obli- in Alaska are very interesting and 
gation just mentioned are comparable demonstrate some of the ‘‘things the 
with the obligations and duties of an Army has done besides fight.’’’ 
apotheeary to his eustomers. The pri- The first authentic discovery of gold 
mary business of a pharmacist is to in the Territory was made near Sitka, 
dispense medicines upon order of the on Baranoff Island, in 1873, by a pri- 
doctor—to compound physicians’ pre- vate soldier, Nicholas Haley, who had 
scriptions. His drugs, carefully and been a practical gold miner in the 
irately prepared, not only keep states prior to his enlistment in the 
the body healthy and ward off disease, Army. One day a man named Ed- 
ave life even after the germ of ward Doyle was in Sitka exhibiting 
cal disorder has invaded the hu- some pieces of ore in which there 
system. The stocks of stationery, were bright particles resembling gold. 
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The soldier on examining the ore im- 
mediately recognized the value of the 
quartz, and lost no time in obtaining 
a furlough which he utilized on a pros- 
pecting trip, with the result that he 
found the precious metal he was seek- 
ing. Governor John G. Brady in his 
annual report of 1897 to the Secretary 
of the Interior wrote of this discovery 
as follows: 

Among the soldiers who were sta- 
tioned here was Nicholas Haley. He 
had worked upon the mines in Calif- 
ornia and Nevada. When he saw this 
ore he beeame interested, and found 
out all he could learn. He and another 
soldier obtained a few days’ leave and 
then, with Edward Doyle, went to the 
ledge already discovered. Two blasts 
were put in, and about three hundred 
dollars worth of fine quartz specimens 
were blown out. 

When Haley visited this ledge soon 
afterwards he went farther up the 
stream, and in about a quarter of a 
mile he came upon fine cropping of 
quartz. When the disintegrated sur- 
face was panned plenty of color could 
be obtained. These were pronounced 
genuine discoveries, and are the first 
real discoveries of gold in Alaska. 

A company was organized and in- 
corporated under the laws of Oregon, 
in which the officers on duty at Sitka 
were stockholders. It was named the 
Alaska Gold and Silver Mining Com- 
pany, and was the first mining com- 
pany in the Territory. <A ten-stamp 
mill was erected, and the mine was 


named Stewart Tunnel for Major 
Stewart who was in command of 


the troops at Sitka. It is interesting 
to note that two of the men who were 
employed in this mine, Joseph Juneau 
and Richard T. Harris, after learning 
the value of gold-bearing quartz in 
this tunnel went on a prospecting trip 
through southeastern Alaska in 


Alaska ‘ 
1880. They were outfitted and © gp 
staked’’ by George E. Pilz, super 
tendent of the Stewart Tunne! jj; 
The result of this expedition \ as +) 


discovery of Gold creek, where +}, 
of dollars 
washed out. 
on Gastineau channel, and was nap 


ol gok 


A town soon sprang 


ands worth 


Juneau in honor of one of the miners 
That city is now the Capital of Alasks 

On September 17, 1869, the firs: 
Masonie lodge in American terr tory 
north of Seattle was instituted at Sitka ; 
by members of that order among th 5 
military forces on duty there. It was 
under the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Lodge of the State of Washington, and 
was called Alaska Lodge number 14 
When the Army was withdrawn in 
1877, the lodge also went; the charter 
was revoked by the Grand Lodge, and 
there is no Masonie lodge in Sitk 


today. 
The first Indian church outside th 
Russian Greek church as established 


Fort Wrangell in 1876, and was 
brought into existence by the efforts o! 


at 


Captain (later General) 8S. P. Jocelyn 
of the Army. At the time of its or a 
ganization, a private soldier, named 
J. S. Brown, wrote to Maj. Gen. ©. 0 
Howard, department commander 

Vancouver Barracks, urging that 

missionary be sent to teach the natives 
General Howard sent the letter to th 
Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
prominent minister and missionary 0! 
the Presbyterian church, who was 4! 
the time attending the sessions of th 
general assembly of the church in 
Chicago. Dr. Jackson gave the letter 


o> °@aggae 


then 


me saga 393 


for publication to the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, and shortly afterwards to th 
Presbyterian periodicals of the 
This letter of a private soldier 


{ yun- 
try. 
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an electrical spark, and soon 
rds there appeared at Wran- 
ong lesser lights, the Rev. Dr. 
Rev. Dr. John G. Brady, and 
Or. S. Hall Young, an illustrious 
rate of pioneer Alaskans who 
| their entire lives thereafter to 

se of the Territory. 
ttle pamphlet, published forty 
vo, entitled, ‘‘The Presbyterian 
h in Alaska. An Official Sketch 
ts Rise and Progress—1877-1884— 
vith the Minutes of the first meeting 
the Presbytery of Alaska, by Shel- 
Jackson, D.D., Stated Clerk,’’ is 
Army 
lit for its activities in the interest 


“ment which gives the 


missionary work. A few quotations 


it are as follows: 


Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, U. S. A., 
command of the Military Depart- 

eovering Alaska, again and 

again pressed the religious needs of 

that seetion upon the attention of the 
ountry through the religious news- 
pers 

Christian women, wives of officers of 
the Army, were continually writing 
their friends eoneerning the need of 
Some of them during 
their stay at Sitka carried on a day 
and Sabbath school. 

In the spring of 1876 Clah (Phillip 
McKay Sugah-na-te (his brother), 
Ta-lik, John Ryan, Lewis Ween, An- 
drew Moss, Peter Pollard, George 
Pemberton, and James Ross, Tsimp- 
sean Indians, went from Port Simpson 

Fort Wrangell to obtain work. 
They seeured a contract to eut wood 

r the Government. On Sabbath as 
was their custom, they met together 

worship. They found a protector 

nd warm personal friend in Capt. S. 
P. Jocelyn, of the 21st Infantry, who 

s then in command at that station. 


ment 


missionaries. 


e Clah referred to above was the 
r among the Indians, and acted 


Alaska 
as a teacher and preacher in the ab 
sence of a regular minister. 
sessed 


He pos 
some knowledge of English, 
and it was through his influence and 
efforts that about one hundred dollars 
in money and blankets were subscribed 
by the natives towards a chureh build- 
ing all of which was encouraged and 
fathered by Captain The 
fact that contracts were made with the 
Indians direct to cut wood was one of 
the complaints registered against the 


Jocelyn 


Army by contractors in those early 
days. 

It is believed that very few people 
are aware that the late Maj. 
Frederick L. Funston did pioneer 
work in Alaska. The extract follow- 
ing is taken from Professional Paper 
No. 109, United States Geological Sur 
vey, 1919: 


Gen 


While acting as special agent en 
gaged in botanic exploration for the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Fred 
erick Funston (afterwards major gen- 
eral, United States Army) spent the 
winter of 1893-94 at Rampart house 
on the Poreupine river near the Cana- 
da-Alaska boundary. During the 
spring of 1894 he made a trip overland 
to the Arctie ocean. The two short 
accounts published in Harper’s Week- 
ly contain no mention of the discovery 
and naming of Turner river, with 
which he has been credited. After an 
extended search, the manuscript of his 
report to the Department of Agricul 
ture was found in the files of Dr. Fred- 
erie V. Coville. The following details 
have been abstracted. ‘‘ Funston left 
Rampart house on March 10, 1894, ac 
companied by a single Indian. His 
eourse was irregular, at first north 
westward for about 150 miles, and 
then northeastward to the Arctic 
ocean. After nine days’ travel he 
reached a band of Indians encamped 
about 175 miles northwest of winter 
quarters. The country was rolling and 
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treeless, excepting in sheltered locali- 
ties.’’ 

**He left the Indian camp on the 
23rd, traveled northeast up the valley 
of the Sheenjek and camped in a grove 
of spruce trees less than two miles 
south of the Arctic Yukon divide. 
The next day he crossed the divide by 
a low pass into the headwaters of a 
river which he named Turner after J. 
H. Turner, of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. He then de- 
scended this river, and after traveling 
northeastward along its frozen surface 
for four days he reached the Arctic 
ocean a short distance west of Demar- 
kation Point. After two days’ trip 
eastward along the coast he reached 
Herschel Island where he found seven 
whale ships in winter quarters. After 
a brief visit he retraced his steps to 
Rampart house. The return was made 
in 15 days. In the 39 days of absence 
he had traveled more than 600 miles.’’ 


In 1869, Capt. Charles P. Raymond 
of the Engineers, accompanied by Pri- 
vate Michael Foley, 9th Infantry, 
made the first reconnaissance in the 
Territory. He left San Francisco 
April 6, aboard the brig Commodore, 
and arrived at St. Michael Island near 


the mouth of the Yukon rive: Jynp 
29, after having made several s! \p5 ey. 


route. On the deck of the brie was , 
small stern-wheel steamer, abov: ff, 
feet long called the Yukon, fur that 
mighty river, the longest and larges 
stream emptying on the western coast 
of the American continent, which has 


its source far into the 
British Columbia, and flows 2.000 
miles to the sea. Fifty-five years ago 
Captain Raymond in his tiny steam. 
boat started up this great waterway 
Concerning the start he reported, 
‘‘Having obtained two large open 
boats, which we loaded with supplies 
and trading goods, and having con. 
structed a rough pilot house upon the 
steamer’s deck, we prepared for de. 
parture. Early on the morning of the 
4th of July, taking our boats in tow 
with flags flying and guns firing we 
started on our voyage to the upper 
mouth of the great river.’” They went 
as far as Fort Yukon a distance « 
1,040 miles, where they arrived Jul 
31. This was the first steamboat o 
the Yukon river. 


interior of 
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A Place Among Immortals 


By his services in France General Pershing earned 
a place among the immortals. History will not fail to 
laud the gallantry of the American Army in France 
and to recognize its decisive contribution to the tri- 
umph of the Allies. General Pershing will stand out 
as the builder and leader of that army, as one of the 
greatest of American soldiers.—Recruiting News. 
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Flanking Machine-Gun Fire 


Bt.- Maj. C. E. Hudson. V.C.,D.S.O. 


“HE ABOVE subject 

has attracted extra- 

| ordinarily little notice 

in military circles, 

and yet it was proved 

again and again in 

the last great war 

that fire, arranged 

obliquely to the ene- 

my line of attack, is 

the secret of defense, 

ice versa, is the greatest obsta- 

} attack. The importance of cross- 

f machine-guns and Lewis guns 

had not permeated from the expert 
down to the ordinary Infantry officer 
until early in 1915. In 1915 Inspecting 
Generals spent much of their time im- 
pressing on their subordinates the im- 
portance of eross-fire in defense. More- 
over, the lesson was rubbed in every 
time we attempted to attack. In spite 
this, it is usually taken for granted 

t the only value of fire being across 
the front, rather than straight to the 
front, is that enfilade fire will produce 
greater numbers of casualties because 
he target is a deeper one. 

About 1916 our tacticians began to 
realize that we must not advance in 
lines. They saw that we could coun- 
ter machine-gun fire, and more espe- 
cially oblique machine-gun fire, by ad- 
vaneing in an irregular patchwork of 
the so-called ‘‘blobs.’’ Later on it 

s sald that if the units who are not 

| up by fire would push on, then 
e that are held up would soon be 
io advance, for the enemy oppos- 
them would be outflanked. From 


this idea, the theory of ‘‘soft spot’’ 
tacties arose. 

The two points I want to bring out 
at the moment are: 


1. That the real value of cross-fire 
is the fact that the unit it holds 
up is not the unit concerned in 
the actual attack on the guns 
firing, and that therefore the 
advance of one unit is often di- 
rectly dependent on the ad- 
vance of another. 

2. That a ‘‘blob’’ formation and 
‘soft spot’’ tactics alone will 
not overcome this difficulty, as 
the methods advocated as often 
as not cannot be applied. 


‘*Soft spot’’ tactics, splendid as they 
are, increase the likelihood of fire from 
a flank and therefore increase the ne- 
eessity for flanking fire being dealt 
with. In the great war I was held up 
by direct fire altogether six times. Only 
on one of these occasions did the ma- 
jority of the fire come from my own 
objective, and then lack of numbers 
prevented us from advancing, rather 
than the fire. From my own experi- 
ence, therefore, I maintain that a unit 
is usually held up by fire from a flank 
and not by fire from its own front. 
The other occasions were not the re- 
sult of oblique fire causing more cas- 
ualties, because we were in open and 
irregular order each time, and there- 
fore, we were not affected by the fact 
that the fire was enfilade. No, our 
real difficulty was that we could not go 
and attack these machine-guns. We 
could not leave our own objective and 
wander across the front of the next 
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battalion. The modern theorist will 
say that we should have brought cov- 
ering fire to bear with a portion of our 
force, while the remainder pushed on. 
In practice two great difficulties arise. 
First, it is almost impossible to locate 
the enemy, who is probably carefully 
concealed, and perhaps at a distance of 
about 300 to 800 yards; and, secondly, 
the enemy has probably chosen or cov- 
ered his position so that fire can only 
be brought to bear on him from a posi- 
tion most suitable to himself. There 
is no question of maneuver unless the 
attack is going to be pressed home, 
which it cannot be. Probably he has 
a heavy machine-gun fixed on a firm 
base. His gunners are cool and the 
gun is unaffected by mud, water, etc., 
and he has plenty of ammunition. The 
general confusion and excitement of an 
advance do not unsteady his aim. As 
far as a fire-fight alone is concerned, 
he has so much the advantage of the at- 
tacker that he can only be overcome 
by maneuver ending in an attack 
pressed home. On the other hand, 
perhaps there is cover within reach. 
The men held up are persuaded to 
rush for it in small parties, and reach 
it with perhaps few casualties. Un- 
der cover, reorganization takes place, 
the advance towards the objective pro- 
ceeds by a cireuitous route. Other 
units, platoons, companies, or battal- 
ions following may get caught here and 
there in the same way. Some stop 
where they are for lack of leaders to 
push them on; some struggle through. 
When a point of resistance is found 
actually on the front, our training 
comes into play, as an attack can be 
pressed home. Such cases we are pre- 
pared for and can deal with. Eventu- 
ally, either the objective is reached, or 
too many men are lost, and some strong 


point cannot be taken unaided. The 
advance as far as the unit 
cerned then dies out. Such is ; 
perience of modern war. 

Let us consider the matter from the 


con- 


ex 


theoretical point of view, for one man’s 
experience is not sufficient to build on 
Both we and other nations realize that 
eross-fire is the essence of defense 
Now, imagine a pair of machine-guns 
firing off, say, 600 yards, to a flank. 
and covered from the front. Eight 
times out of ten they will be firing on 


men of a different battalion from the 
battalion actually attacking their posi. 
tion, and the odds are heavier stil! that 
they will be firing on a different com- 
pany or platoon. The troops actually 
attacking them, on the other hand wil! 
not even be aware of their existence. 
What are the leaders of the units fired 
at, the battalion, company, and platoon 
commanders, going to do? Superiority 
of fire is almost impossible to obtain, 
for the unit commander cannot turn 
off his proper objective to attack. 
Imagine the confusion which would re- 
sult if to do so were the usual practice 
Direction and control would be lost 
from the moment an advance began 
There are then two alternatives: (1 

to extricate himself as best he can, and 
to avoid the fire by use of cover; (2 

if he cannot do this, to stay where he 
is, bringing what fire he can to bear 
on the enemy, in the hope that the ad- 
vance of the troops on his flank will 
clear up the situation. For this to 
happen, as a rule those troops would 
have to get well ahead of him before 
they would come in contact with the 
enfilading gun, which they could not 
see. Meanwhile his advance is se- 
riously delayed. Now, suppose that 
the troops on the flank are waiting for 
him for the same reason, the delay will 
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become indefinite. It is in this 
way that an attack is so often held up. 
| will turn again to personal experi- 

nee for help. In July, 1916, I was a 

mpany commander. I had 500 yards 
to go over open grass land to reach the 
first enemy position. We had not got 
30 vards when two or three machine- 
guns started firing at us obliquely from 
somewhere across a valley about 300 
to 400 yards away. We tried using 
covering fire from Lewis guns, but 
they were soon put out of action. I 
went to the telephone to ask for gun- 
fire. No guns were available, and I 
was told that an aeroplane would be 
sent. It eame over and gallantly 
dropped bombs from very low down. 
| think one machine-gun was put out 
of action, but we were very little bet- 
ter off, for two were left, and, besides, 
we had now too few men to hope for 
much. This, admittedly, was practi- 
eally trench warfare, but the condi- 
tions, as far as we were concerned, 
were very much open warfare; in fact, 
far too open. At any rate, here we 
have two methods employed to compete 
with eross-fire: Infantry covering fire 
and an aeroplane. 

The Infantry fire failed, as it usu- 
ally will under similar conditions, be- 
eause only by surprise produced by 
maneuver ean light machine-guns or 
rifles compete with well protected ma- 
chine-guns. As far as an aeroplane is 
concerned, granted that ecommunica- 
tion is possible, which is unlikely, one 
cannot expect that each battalion 
commander, much less each company 
commander, will have one at his beck 
and eall. Besides, at present an aero- 
plane can only rely on a direct hit, for, 
obviously, it eannot keep the enemy 
under fire for long. The future may 

roduee an armour-plated aeroplane 





eapable of hovering like a hawk, and 
keeping its target under a protracted 
fire; but we cannot wait for that. 

On each occasion that I was held up 
by fire from a flank I found myself 
unable to gain the mastery with the 
weapons with which the Infantry were 
armed, except in one instance, the his- 
tory of which I will now relate. It 
was during the final advance of the 
war. I was a Battalion Commander, 
and my right leading company was 
held up by some machine-guns on the 
side of a hill which was on the Ameri- 
eans’ front. The Americans them- 
selves were held up in a village at the 
foot of the hill, and on our left rear. 
Our boundary was marked by a rail- 
way embankment which gave fair cover 
from the hill, and which led up to the 
only possible line of attack against our 
own objective. This line of advance 
was only possible if the guns on the 
hill were silenced. I had some Stokes 
guns, and after a good deal of delay 
in reconnaissance, ammunition carry- 
ing, and various necessary arrange- 
ments, these guns cleared the hill, and 
the attack proceeded. In this case, 
however, the conditions were ideal for 
the Stokes guns. As a general rule, I 
do not think that one can fairly pit a 
Stokes gun, with its limited range and 
its great vulnerability, against ma- 
chine-guns, although their value is 
immense when the situation is favor- 
able. 

During this same final advance a 
section of field guns was attached to 
my battalion command. The line of 
advance of my left company lay be- 
tween two low hills, beyond which was 
a low-lying ridge. As soon as the com- 
pany, in open order, cleared the 
shoulder of the small hill on the right, 
an enemy post, 300 yards to the right, 
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opened a devastating fire on them. 
They had no cover and were at a hope- 
less disadvantage. Some attempted to 
fire back, but were soon put out of 
action. Some lay still, and some tried 
to crawl back to shelter. The enemy 
were well concealed, and had shown no 
sign of life until the whole company 
was exposed. Fortunately I had the 
gunner officer with me on the hill on 
the left, and, running back, he brought 
up a gun, which was finally man- 
handled, under the cover of a hedge, 
into a position from which it could fire 
at the enemy over open sights. The 
enemy was soon silenced. 

The field gun had been successful 
because it was on the spot, the country 
suitable, and its officer had used it 
skillfully. Provided it gets in the 
first shot, it will wipe out a whole nest 
of machine-guns. On this oceasion it 
did get in the first shot; but are the 
occasions when it will sufficient to war- 
rant a section of field guns being at- 
tached to each battalion; and have we 
enough to spare? I doubt it. The ad- 
vantage of a forward section being at- 
tached to a Battalion H. Q. in certain 
types of country, is, however, worthy 
of attention. There must be many oc- 
easions in an advance when they can- 
not be so usefully employed elsewhere, 
more especially when following a re- 
tiring enemy. 

I maintain that the Infantry could 
only deal with the situation unaided if 
they were in a position actually to ad- 
vance on the enemy. In the two cases 
already quoted, the probability is that 
machine-guns and Lewis guns would 
have failed, where Stokes guns and the 
field gun were immediately successful. 
Also the assault on our own objective 
would have been to some extent dis- 
organized and weakened by the use of 


Infantry supports, had they bee ayaij. 
able. The field gun and Stokes gy 
detachments were used purly for 
covering fire and in flank defense, an 
their use did not detract from the coy 
centration of Infantry force their 
own objective. 

I will instance one more «ase in 
point in which I think the true soly. 
tion was found. This time it was not 
the assaulting troops themselves which 
were held up. In passing, it is worth 
noting that it is just as likely for the 
supports or reserves to be held up from 
a flank as for the leading troops, who 
are thereby cut off. We are apt to 
think of actions in parallel lines of at. 


tack and defense, whereas, in reality, 
most attacks in open warfare are made 
obliquely to the enemy line of de- 


fense. The result is that each unit 
comes into action in advance of the 
unit om one of its flanks, and is, there. 
fore, automatically exposed to a flank- 
ing fire. Add to this initial exposure 
of a flank, the desire of the enemy to 
obtain enfilade fire, and the improba- 
bility that alignment will be kept by 
units, and it will be realized that the 
flanks of local supports will often be 
exposed to fire. 


My battalion made its attack at 
dawn. The enemy outposts were over. 
run with ease, and the enemy main 
line of resistance proved to be at an 
angle to our attack. The battalion on 
the right, therefore, came into action 
some time before we did. The fact 
that the enemy in front of us had a 
short field of fire, and the enemy in 
front of our neighbors had a long 
field of fire, added to the distance that 
we got ahead of the unit on our right 
before we came into action. The tliree 
leading companies having got we!! on, 
I started with my headquarters and 
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the (vo platoons in reserve (the com- 
pi had been reduced to two pla- 
‘oons each by previous fighting). By 
this time it was light enough to see at 
a jong range. We had just got down 
into the valley below our assembly 
sition when some machine-guns 
which, I suppose, had not seen, or were 
not in time to fire on our leading com- 
panies, opened a heavy fire on us. We 
heean to double, and, after a short dis- 
tance, lay down. Some gas shells fell 
amongst us, and gas masks added to 
our discomfiture. As soon as we lay 
still, the heavy fire stopped; but when 
a movement was observed, the fire be- 
came intense. The advance was con 
tinued by section rushes. The amount 
of covering fire given to advancing sec- 
tions was very little. There were a 
few shell-holes and folds in the ground, 
which gave sufficient cover for a man 
lying; but the enemy ‘‘had us taped,’’ 
and, apart from the demoralization of 
gas masks and smattering of shrapnel 
fire, there is no greater strain on a 
man’s courage than to ask him to align 
his sights on a distant spot from where 
he presumes the bullets come which 
are cracking around him. Also, the 
machine-guns, not being on his front, 
he is not asked to attack them, and 
therefore only thinks of avoiding their 
fire. We were getting on fairly well, 
and I was taking a breather, when the 
guns suddenly ceased fire. Two Whip- 
pet tanks had appeared on the scene 
and the enemy at once ceased firing. 

Later in the day, the two platoons 
which had been with me attacked an 
enemy post in the corner of a small 
wood on one front, and took it with 
great gusto, maneuvering their maneu- 
ver sections with skill, under cover of 
their fire seetions, a fact which I men- 
tion to help prove my contention that 


the same men who will face and take 
a strong point which they can get at, 
will not only be demoralized, but often 
powerless, against fire from a flank. 

I afterwards learned that at the far 
corner of the wood there had been an- 
other strong point, which had given 
much trouble to the units away on our 
flank. Had I had a tank, I could have 
sent it to discover and deal with the 
strong point, and it could still have 
returned to me in time to continue to 
be of use on my own objective. As it 
was, had I detached Infantry, they 
would never have been back in time 
to be of use on their own front. 

The tank solution raises two points, 
In the first place, it may be argued 
that tanks could deal with the whole 
problem of attacking strong points, 
both on the flank and on the objective, 
and therefore why not dispense with 
foot soldiers altogether? The other 
point is that an enemy prepared for 
tanks would have an anti-tank gun 
with which to protect himself. 

The first point I do not propose tu 
deal with here, more than to point out 
that if the army were composed of a 
fleet of tanks it would be limited to 
the sphere of tank action—a very se- 
rious limitation. 

As regards the second point, that of 
the anti-tank defense, I can only say 
that if one could produce a method of 
attack against which there i§ no de. 
fense, war would cease. At any rate, 
a section or a pair of tanks in the 
hands of a battalion commander, who 
uses them in offensive action against 
flank attack, will do more than any- 
thing yet suggested to enable the In- 
fantry to develop their full strength 
against the objective allotted to them. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize 
the point that flank defense must be 
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treated as a definite tactical factor, 
and should be dealt with practically. 
In defense, cross-fire is a favorite 
method of meeting attack, and, there- 
fore, the attackers should be prepared 
to deal with it. 

I do not wish to suggest that the In- 
fantry cannot attack without a tank, 
any more than that they cannot at- 


a common situation, which they fing 
most difficult to overcome unaided, eay 
most easily be met by a tank. Much 


will, of course, depend on the type 
country, but, as a general rule, coup. 
try in which a tank cannot operate wi! 
be a country in which flanking fire w;) 
be difficult to obtain, or else in whic 
there is so much cover that Infantry 


‘ 
0 


tack without artillery, but merely that can easily avoid it. 


@ : 


Now That the Emergency is Over! 


Neglect of the United States Army by Congress ap- 
proaches a scandal. By reason of Congressional 
stinginess 40,000 of the troops are under tents or other 
unsuitable shelters all the year round. There is even 
a shortage of proper uniforms, resulting in an appear- ‘ 
ance anything but military in many units. It has & 
been impossible for the Army to carry out its routine 
inspections. These things are set forth in the annual 
report of the Secretary of War. 

Men in the service can go even farther in this story 
of studied neglect than Secretary Weeks. * * * 
There are not officers enough to give summer training ce 
to patriotic youngsters and reserve officers who ask 
training. Thousands were turned away from the 
summer camps of 1924. It is the same old story. 


ee 


ne x 


The uniform is idolized in the hour of a national 
emergency and scorned and forgotten when that 
emergency passes.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Events at the Infantry School 
NATIONAL GUARD REFRESHER CLASS 


for field of- 


HE six weeks’ course 
National Guard 

This is the first 
It is 
designed to accommodate officers un- 
able to attend the regular three-month 


course for National Guardsman. 


ficers of the 
opened on January 5. 
class to take a refresher course. 


THE OFFICERS’ CLUB 


Plans for the new officers’ club build- 
ing have been approved by the War 
Work on this elub build- 
ing, which is being financed under the 
Recreation Center Project plan, will 
commence in the very near future. 

The building will be two stories high, 
and will comprise one main section and 
two annexes, and will be built of re- 
inforeed conerete and steel. It will be 
modern and attractive in all particu- 


| 
iars. 


Department. 


BASKETBALL AND BASEBALL 


The basketball season is in full 
swing. The strong combination, repre- 
senting the Infantry this year has a 
schedule which includes many of the 
ig colleges of the South. The Infan- 
rymen will meet among others, Au- 





burn, Mercer, Florida, Clemson, Fur 
man, Wofford and Georgia Tech. 

Preparations are being made for the 
baseball season which opens on March 
15. On March 27 the Infantry 
meets the University of Georgia. 
game will mark the dedication of 
Gowdy Field, the first of the major 
efforts of the Recreation Center Pro- 
ject to be completed. Besides Georgia, 
Auburn, Florida, Furman, Vander- 
bilt, Oglethorpe, Michigan and Illinois 
will be met on the diamond by the In- 
fantrymen. 

On March 31, the 
pions, the Washington Senators, will 
meet the New York Giants on Gowdy 
Field. This game will be a big event 
in the South, and it is particularly ap- 
propriate that Harry Gowdy, star 
catcher of the Giants, should appear 
on the field which has been named in 
his honor. 


team 


This 


world’s cham- 


THE YEAR’S FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 
The major event of next season’s 
football season will be the clash be- 
tween Fort Benning and the All-Ma 
rine team at Atlanta, Ga., on Decem- 
ber 5. The President’s cup will be 
contested for in Washington when the 
enlisted team, now holders of the 
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trophy, will meet the Navy team on 
November 21. 

Doughboy Stadium will be completed 
by next fall and most of the games will 
be played at Fort Benning. The exact 
dedication date of the Stadium has not 
been decided but either Oglethorpe or 
Alabama Polytechnic will be asked to 
assist in the dedicatory event. 

The schedule is as follows: 

Sept. 26—North Georgia Agricultu- 
ral College at Doughboy Stadium. 

Oct. 3—Loyola College at New Or- 
leans, La. 

Oct. 10—Transylvania College at 
Doughboy Stadium. 

Oct. 17—Oglethorpe University at 
Doughboy Stadium. 

Oct. 24—Alabama Polytechnic (or 
King College) at Doughboy Stadium. 

Oct. 31.—Pending at Doughboy Sta- 
dium. 

Nov. 7—University of Tennessee, 
Doctors, at Memphis, Tenn. 

Nov. 11—Parris Island Marines at 
Parris Island, S. C. 

Nov. 14—Carson and Newman Col- 
lege at Doughboy Stadium. 

Nov. 21—Navy (for President’s 
Cup) at Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 26—Louisiana Tech. at Dough- 
boy Stadium. 

Dec. 5.—Quantico Marines at At- 
lanta, Ga. 

® 
Service Charity 
URING the holiday season there 
were numerous examples of char- 
itable work by organizations and indi- 
viduals of the Army. The inclination 
of the service toward organized and un- 
organized charity, and the practical 
method of the spreading of the gospel 
of good cheer are attributes of which 
we can be proud. The annual roll call 


of the Red Cross receives fro: the 
Army almost a 100 per cent meinber. 
ship, yet it is a summation of the |itt) 


things, mostly unheralded, tha! are 
done that counts the most in the good 
will column of the book of life. 

The Christmas menu of the Servic 
Company, 17th Infantry, stationed at 
Fort Crook, Nebr., contains on the first 
page, these words: ‘‘Guests: Twelve 
kiddies from the Nebraska State Home 
for Crippled Children.’’ 

Who can imagine a Christmas to af 
ford more genuine satisfaction than by 
such a gracious act of the soldiers of 
this company? And the kiddies—their 
Santa Claus will always be the soldier 
man. 

® 
Organization Day of 6th Infantry 
OR the first time since 1920 the en- 
tire 6th Infantry was present at 
its home station for the celebration of 
its Organization Day. The date, No- 
vember 4, was selected because on No- 
vember 4, 1918, the Sixth Infantry 
crossed the Meuse and established the 
bridgehead on the eastern bank which 
enabled the American forces to drive 
the Germans from the heights of the 
Meuse and crack the hinge on which 
the entire enemy withdrawal west of 

the Meuse depended. 

The ceremonies begin with a parade 
and presentation of the eups which had 
been put up for competition during the 
target season, the presentation being 
made by Lieut. Col. George W. Eng- 
land, commanding the regiment during 
the absence of Col. David L. Stone at 
the Infantry School. Favored b) 


glo- 


rious autumn weather the presenta 
tion, which was patterned after the 
presentation of medals and decorations, 
was an impressive affair which went far 





ce the value of 
in the eyes of 

ent. 
ny L_ earried 
jor share of the 
taking the tro- 
the highest 
score with the 
ith a mark of 
03.46; the eup for the 
verage in slow 
81.56; and the tro- 
or the highest 
score with the 
rifle, 524.98: 
ompany I had to 
itself with the 


rliest average score at 


jfomath 


pid fire, 127.52. Com- 
pany M took the honors 
he highest averages 

th machine gun 

nd pistol firing, taking 
the eups for both events 
with average seores of 
296.4 and 69.3. In ad- 
dition to the eups, 
vhich are to be shot for 
ch year, prizes had 
been offered to encour- 
we the individuals in 
shooting, and the pre- 
sentation of these prizes 
was made at the same 
At the close of the pa- 
rade the regiment was 
assembled at the post 
where appropriate 
were held, 
ling talks by 
Lieut. Colonel England, 


cel monies 


vinental historian. At 
the entire 


their families and invited guests, 
asserbled in the general mess and par- 


an excellent meal. 


Infantry 


command, 








A Snappy Looking Doughboy 


Cpl. Clarence A. Price, Co. 

H, 6th Inf., selected as the 

“Model Doughboy” in a Com- 

petition at Camp Custer, 

Mich., between the 2d and 

6th Infantry Regiments, in 
1924 


and by the 
the dinner 
together 


The after- 


over the absence of the 


able to get back for the day. 
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noon was left free as 
far as the men were 
concerned, but the of 
ficers assembled for a 
smoker at the home of 
Mr. Carl 
very kindly turned over 


Baer, who 


to the officers the use of 
his country home a few 
miles south of the Bar 
racks. 
unwritten law in the 
6th Infantry that Or 


ganization Day shall be 


It has become an 


a bachelor affair, as far 
as the officers are con 
cerned, and no_ ladies 
admitted to 
the smokers on that day. 


On that day the officers 


are ever 


gather to diseuss the 


past, the present and 
the future, to renew old 
friendships and to in- 
struct the newly joined 
officers in what is to be 
expected of an officer of 
the 6th Infantry. 

The day closed with a 
vaudeville show and 
dance for the enlisted 
men, eommencing at 
7.30 p. m., in the post 
hall. The committee had 
secured the services of 
a troupe that was in St. 
Louis, and an excellent 
show was given, fol 
lowed by a most enjoy- 
able dance. The only 
regrets expressed were 


regimental 


commander, and the fact that none of 
the former officers of the regiment were 


However, 


it was the most successful celebration 


that the regiment had as yet had. 
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Musketry in 3d Infantry 


a recent competition held in the 
3d Infantry for the selection of the 
Chief of Infantry’s combat squad, the 
6th squad of Company K, 3d Infantry, 
was selected, having scored the highest 
number of points. For this competi- 
tion a course was laid off on the target 
range and ten targets installed at dif- 
ferent ranges, some of which appeared 
at different times. 

The following system of scoring was 
used : 


Weight 
Distribution - -— 
Hits ae 15 
Advance ...... ~ a 
Range estimation 2 
Sight changing . 3 
Target — 2 
Use of tracer . 1 
Use of sling .. 1 
Squad leadership - an 2 


Transmission and execution of 





I 5 
Rate of fire . 2 
Use of cover . : 7 
Employment of ‘auto-rifle.. 3 
Maintaining fire during ad- 

Se ee 5 
Changing to 1 new y target ssiee alae 5 
Commencement and cessation 2 

ee sabia 100 


Total points scored by the selected 
squad was 78.7. The K Company 
squad advanced 300 yards in 17 min- 
utes scoring hits on nine targets. The 
squad leader was very careful in seeing 
that his men made use of the sling and 
was constantly verifying the sight set- 


ting. The nearest competing squad was 


from Company B, which scored 78.0 
points. 

The score sheet used may appear 
unbalanced on first examination. but it 


— 


will be observed that the reaso, 
of the subjects were given so litt|. yaly, 
is due to the fact that they are gy 
closely related to others that were 
given more weight: for example, range 
estimation, sight changing, target des. 
ignation and use of the sling are very 
essential elements in hits and distriby 
tion, which were given greater values 


® 


Athletics in the 26th 


N the field of winter athletics the 

26th Infantry at Plattsburg Bar. 
racks, N. Y., is making some splendid 
records. Basketball games within the 
regiment create much enthusiasm, and 
the regularity of wins of the regimen. 
tal team has caused the authorities to 
consider the advisability of securing 
games with nearby college teams for 
the schedules in the future. 

Inter-regimental soccer has devel- 
oped into a sport which bids fair to sur. 
pass basketball as a fall and winter 
recreation. Although a regimental team 
has not yet been organized, it is anti- 
cipated that this will be done in the 
coming year. 

The 1st Battalion of the regiment 
boasts of having the superior unit in 
the musketry competition for the Chief 
of Infantry’s Combat Team. Compa- 
nies A, B and C took the first, second 
and third places in the competition. 

The following members of Company 
A were designated as the 26th Infan- 
try’s Squad of the Chief of Infantry’s 
Combat Team: Cpl. William J. Burk: 
Privates First Class Charles Adams, 
Brawley F. Crawley, Peter Lupica and 
Privates James H. Barton, Raymond 
Lane, Edward E. Perry and Ernest 
Smith. : 


some 
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10th Infantry Polo 
EW years ago a question was 
A ‘Can polo be successfully played 
dismounted services as well as 
e mounted Now 
‘‘Who makes the best polo 


contingent ?’’ 

5 sk, 

the mounted or the dismount- 
ficer?’’ 

In any event, at least four Infantry 

giments have made sufficiently envi- 

records at 

the game to prove 

usively that 

dismounted 


service is well 
esented in 
s equestrian 
ume. These regi- 
ments are the 
10th, the 3d, the 
Tth and the 29th. 
Ther 
number 


are also a 
of other 
regiments which 
have produced 
teams which have 


riven 


good ac- 


counts of them- 
selves. 

The first at- two years captain of 
tempt at polo or- 
ganization Was 

10th 


polo for 


indertaken in the Infantry im 
1922. This 


regiment was one of 


this 
trials and diffi- 
culties for the players. Entirely raw 
pony material had to be developed. 
The regulation mount, with the excep- 
tion of a few private mounts, had to be 
taken out and taught the manners of a 
good polo pony. 

After playing outdoor at Camp Knox 

r one summer the 10th Infantry came 

Cincinnati and were invited by the 
Cincinnati Riding Club to play indoor 
polo. Needless to say they were glad 


year of 





Officers in Charge, 10th Inf. Polo 
From left to right: Lieut. C. R. Farmer, for 


French, team manager; Lieut. T. B. Manuel, 
newly elected team captain 


to avail themselves of this opportunity 
and their development was well dem- 
onstrated in 1924, at the close of the 
1923-24 they defeated 
their instructors for the championship 
of greater Cincinnati. 


season, when 


During the 
same season the 10th Infantry team de- 
feated some of the crack teams of the 
Fast. 

In the fall of 1924 the 10th Infantry 
was sent into 
the Midwestern 
tournament — an 
event to which 
they had 
looking 


been 
forward 
since 1922 — and 
advanced to the 
semi-finals only to 
their hope 
upon the eventual 


dash 


champions, the 
Fort Sheridan 
Quartette. 


It is very prob- 
able that the 10th 
Infantry has es- 
tablished a_ ree- 
ord for title com- 
team; Maj. John C. petition since 
they began as a 
polo team in 1922 
This polo team has competed in fifteen 
championship matches, won eleven 
titles, runners-up or semi-finals in the 
other four. Since 1922 they have met 
defeat but once in outdoor polo and 
have come out on the winning end of 
many speedy indoor contests. 

This fall two 10th Infantry officers 
made places on the All-Star Cincinnati 
team which competed in the Inter-city 
tournament in Chicago. They were 
Lieut. T. B. Manuel at 1 and Lieut. 
C. R. Farmer at back. Mr. O. de Gray 


Vanderbilt of the Cincinnati team was 
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the third This 
team won the championship last month 
despite its heavy handicap. 

In 1922, Capt. C. D. Lewis was eleet- 
ed captain of the team with Lieut. C. R. 
Farmer, manager. In 1923 Lieutenant 
Farmer was elected captain and Maj. 
J. C. French selected as manager. 
These officers remained unchanged in 
1924. At the beginning of 1925, Lieu- 
tenant Farmer having received orders 
sending him to the Philippines, Lieut. 
T. B. Manuel was voted the field pilot 
with Major French manager and Col. 
Dana T. Merrill president of a newly 
formed Polo Association. 


man to be selected. 


While the polo players themselves 
have played hard, studied the science 
of the game of polo industriously anc 
denied themselves many week-end trips 
to keep in condition, it has always been 
the regimental commander who has 
made everything possible with the ex- 
ception of the actual winning of the 
games. In this respect the 10th In- 
fantry has been very fortunate in hav- 
ing for eommanders officers who have 
been in full sympathy with the pro- 
motion of the game. 

Coi. Robert M. Brambila was the 
first to lend his support and encourage- 
ment to the small handful of officers 
who tried to develop a polo team. And 
it was through his encouragement that 
this polo team, beaten unmercifully by 
stronger, better mounted teams re- 
turned for more so persistently that 
they brought the score closer and 
closer and finally began to claim the 
big end of the scores. When Colonel 
Brambila was relieved, Col. Joseph F. 
Gohn encouraged the game and always 
his optimism and enthusiasm pushed 
the team forward. 

Finally, the present commanding of- 


ficer, Col. Dana T. Merrill, to 
the governorship of the 10th | 
and the impression is already | 
that polo will lose nothing of \ \jat j; 
has gained and even has a prosect 
rising to new heights under his . 
agement and direction. 


® 
Sixth Infantry Footbal! 


ITH the organization of the new 

athletic council at Jefferson Bar. 
racks, athletics of all kinds for the 6t) 
Infantry and for the other troops pres. 
ent at this station, were placed on a 
firm footing. For the first time in 
years the post organized a foothal! team 
which, after some changes in coaches, 
was placed under the charge of Maj 
Perey J. Carroll, former quarterback 
of the Washington University team. 
The team was selected by the Corps 
Area commander to play in Chicago 
against the Fort Sheridan team on 
Thanksgiving Day in a game organized 
by the Chicago Daily News for the 
Sixth Corps Area trophy. 
ceeds of the game were devoted to th: 
purchase of radio outfits for disabled 
soldiers. 


over 
antry 


elved 


itour- 


The pro- 


With this game in mind the squad 
settled down to hard training. The 
early part of the season was marred by 
a defeat at the hands of the Scott Field 
aviators who, perhaps due to their 
aerial training, employed the forward 
pass with deadly effeet. The other 
games against teams located in the vi- 
einity of St. Louis were won without 
great difficulty, although the team 


never attempted to extend itself, every- 
thing being pointed for the gam with 
Fort Sheridan. 

The final game of the season found 
the team in excellent physical conition 
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oroughly grounded in the fun- 
tals of play. The Jefferson Bar- 
‘eam outplayed, outfought, and 
essed their opponents, according 
ny erities, in what the Corps Area 
nder stated was the best footbal! 
he had ever seen in the service, 
and the equal of many college games. 
The final seore was 14 to 10. 


® 
Review at Tank School 


HE first review of the First Tank 

Group, conducted under provisions 
of T. R. 420-265, the proposed training 
regulations covering ceremonies and in- 
spections for tank units, was received 
by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, the com- 
manding general of the 3d Corps Area, 
during his visit to the Tank School on 
December 16. The entire combat 
echelon took part in the review and 
presented a remarkable spectacle; a 
veritable sea of slowly moving steel and 
guns. Every combat tank at the school 
was in the review. The only personnel 
visible to the spectators were the bat- 
talion and company commanders. 

The Commandant of the Tank School 
Brig. Gen. George S. Simonds, and the 
officers stationed at the Tank School 
were very much pleased with the new 
lormation for ceremonies with tanks. 

Preceding the review, General Stur- 
gis was conducted through the schools 
and was very much interested in, and 
commendatory about, the school equip- 
ment and teaching methods. After the 
review, a reception and tea dance was 
ield in honor of General and Mrs. 


irgis, ® 
Theatricals in 29th Infantry 


I1E extensive system of recreation 
‘or enlisted men, previously men- 
cd in these columns as having been 


w+ 


adopted by the 29th Infantry, is hav- 
ing splendid success. 

The regiment had possessed a regi- 
mental theatre for sometime but the 
matter of a stage was not considered 
until a few months ago, when it was 
decided to build one without further 
delay. 

The stage is now finished and is a 
valuable asset. It was used on the 
evening of December 17, when four 
vaudeville acts were given following a 
moving picture exhibition. These acts 
have been continued and will be in the 
future, in addition to boxing bouts 
which can be easily accommodated on 
the stage. On December 29 and 30, the 
men of the regiment gave a regimental 
minstrel show called ‘‘Never Hot, 
Never Cold,’’ and the performance was 
highly successful. 

The field for recreation in the regi- 
ment has become surprisingly broader 
since a stage has been made available 
for use, and the benefit to the command 
as a whole has been appreciable. 

® 
Statistics of Target Season of Co. 
F, 7th Infantry 
HE splendid results obtained by 

Company F, 7th Infantry, during 
the target season in 1924 have been 
mentioned previously in these columns. 
Further statistics are now available on 
the record of this organization. 

This company has claimed the dis- 
tinction of having had the champion 
shooting company for the past two sea- 
sons, but inasmuch as there exists no 
method of determining the champion 
marksmanship company in the Army, 
nor is there knowledge of any proposed 
method that does not involve numerous 
and difficult complications, the follow- 
ing figures must speak for themselves: 
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RECORD RIFLE PRACTICE 


Enlisted men firing, regular 
season 50 
Officers firing, regular season 3 


Average score, regular season... 310.7 
Enlisted men, supplementary 
season, firing first time 27 
Enlisted supplementary 
season, previous service ; 5 
Average supplementary season... 300.8 
Average both seasons 305.75 


men, 


Experts 61 
Sharpshooters 93 
Marksmen ] 
Percentage qualified 100. 






This company is stationed 
koot Barracks, Alaska. Its . 
sioned personnel consists of: | 
R. P. Cook and 1st Lieuts. W; 
Ungetheum and William R. Me™ 

my 
Christmas Day at Presidio 
James E. Nelson 


NOSTENTATIOUSLY and « 
U ly, said to be the way of er 
men and great organizations, the 301 
Infantry celebrated 


Christmas PD 
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uh 


\ 
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Snow Appears Before Target Season Ends in Alaska 


Private Shuler, Co. E, 7th Inf., qualifies with rifle during the Supplementary R¢ 
Target Practice at Chilkoot Barracks 


AUTOMATIC RIFLE RECORD 
Number of men firing, including 
three attached officers 36 
Experts 36 
Average seore 586.63 


RECORD PISTOL PRACTICE 


Total firing, including three of- 

ficers ae 
Experts 13 
Average Percentage 


86.79 


Capt. George B. Wescott and 
service company had built a gig 
spruce tree in the rotunda of th 
cers’ club and decorated it with gills 
tening tinsels and trimmings. Th 
tire regiment gathered around that t 
to make merry and dispense chee! 
Maj. Ernest J. Carr, a veter: 
many rituals of like kind, did th: 
ors. He opened the ceremonies by pr 
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» to the commanding officer, Col. 
( es S. Lineoln, the merry Christ- 
mas wishes of the regiment. He ex- 
nressed the admiration and respect in 
which the personnel of the regiment 
held their colonel. When the command- 
ing officer came forward to reply he 
was greeted with volleys of tumultuous 
cheering and applause, that for a 
while threatened to bulge the walls. 
The colonel, however, stood his ground, 
and in thanking the regiment for their 
wishes, praised them warmly and said, 
in part: 

‘““My service with the regiment has 
been a pleasure. The loyalty and work 
of all have made it possible for me to 
accomplish my mission. In my thirty 
years’ service with the Army I consider 
the regiment to be the best unit I have 
ever served with, and I warmly com- 
mend the men for their good conduct 
and fine personal appearance.’’ 

After Colonel Lincoln finished his re- 
sponse, the evening was devoted to the 
distribution of gifts. First Lieut. 
George S. Beatty appeared on the scene 
clothed in the robes of Santa Claus. 
He said something about a team of 
reindeers and sled being hitched to a 
post outside, loaded with gifts to every 
one. It is needless to mention that he 
made a tremendous hit with the kids, 
and was the ‘‘darling of the aay.’’ 

® 
14th Wins In Panama 


N the Panama Canal Department 

rifle and pistol competition held in 
December, the 14th Infantry had the 
honor of winning both the individual 
rifle and pistol championships. Capt. 
J. P. Lyons gained the laurels as the 
best shot in the Canal Zone with the 
rifle. He scored 336 out of a possible 
$50 points, which is the record in the 


Canal Zone for the regular target 
course, and at the Department meet at 
Fort Clayton he made 730 out of a 
possible 800. Captain Lyons is a well- 
known rifle shot of the Infantry 
service. 

The winner of the pistol competition 
was Sgt. Thomas Girkout, Headquar- 
ters Company. Sergeant Girkout fired 
on the Infantry pistol team at Camp 
Perry last summer. Other medal win- 
ners for the 14th in this meet were 
Lieutenant March and Privates Stroud, 
Shearer and Williamson. 

On December 19 the regiment wel- 
comed the winners by giving a review 
in their honor. The regimental com- 
mander, Col. Chas. R. Howland, con- 
gratulated the victors in an address 
delivered before the regiment preced- 
ing the review. 

® 

Hundred Per Cent Company 
NE of the two companies of the 
30th Infantry which qualified all 
of its members required to fire the rifle 
was Company G, commanded by Ist 
Lieut. Paul R. Goode, and the other 
was Company F. Of the 79 men who 
fired“the record practice in Company 
G, there were 36 experts, 28 sharp- 
shooters and 15 marksmen. Fourteen 
men fired the automatic rifle, all quali- 
fying as experts with an average of 
580 points, or 80 points above the re- 
quired score for that qualification. 
With the pistol, there were qualified 
2 experts, 2 sharpshooters and 3 marks- 
men, for an average percentage of 73.7. 

This company also won the honor of 
having one of its squads selected for 
the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team. 
Lieutenant Goode, who was formerly 
identified with the 7th Infantry com- 
mand in Alaska which has made such 
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an enviable record in target practice, 
was ably assisted in the splendid target 
record by 1st Lieut. 8S. K. Harrod, 1st 
Sgt. Neil McInnes, Sgt. Ralph 8S. Baker 
and the other non-commissioned in- 
structors in the company. 
® 
Results of Infantry Pistol Team 
Competition 

HE annual pistol team competition 

for company pistol teams in the 
Regular Army Infantry regiments, 
promoted by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, was won by Company D, 42d 
Infantry, commanded by Capt. Henry 
Robinson. This team made a per- 
centage of 90.28, or more than 4 per 
cent greater than its nearest competi- 
tor. The team, which is composed of 
Porto Riean soldiers, was led in the 
event by Corporal Quinones with a 
score of 92.73. 

An appropriate trophy is being de- 
signed for award to this company for 
this distinction in pistol marksman- 
ship. In addition, each member of the 
winning team was awarded a gold 


medal. Bronze medals were awa: «| ; 
winners of second and third p! 
The results of the matches, a. coy 
tained in a bulletin just issued |. ¢}), 
National Board for the Promot 
Rifle Practice, are as follows: 


Ist Place: Company D, 42d Infantry. 
Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone. 


S 


ot 


Perce nt 
Rank Competitor age 
Corporal Eladio Quinones 92.73 
Private Luis Cintron ... ... 90.71 
Private Guillermo Cortez 89.88 
Corporal Jobino Volez 89.40 
Sergeant Ramon Gonzalez 88.69 


Team Percentage: 90.28. 
Hars. Co., 15th Inf. 86.23 
. Company D, 5th Inf... 83.06 
. Company H, 15th Inf. 82.26 
. Service Co., 34th Inf.* 81.09 
. Company H, 34th Inf... 80.41 
. Company H, 27th Inf.* 79.26 
. Hqrs. Co., District of Wash- 

9. Company H, 28th Inf. ... 78.23 
10. Company D, 34th Inf. .. 77.94 
11. Service Co., 12th Inf.*..... 
12. Company D, 12th Inf. . 
13. Hars. Co., 34th Inf. 
14. Hars. Co., 12th Inf. 
15. Company L, 35th Inf. 


COI orm wh 


78.63 


75.22 
74.90 
74.30 
73.14 
59.09 


* Denotes bronze medals awarded for 
special regimental championship in the 
case where three or more companies fron 
one regiment entered the competition. 
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The Backbone of the Attack 


During the World War extravagant tales of havoc 
done to enemy cities and installations were brought 
back, in good faith, no doubt, by some of our aviators, 
but investigation after the armistice failed, in the 
majority of cases, to verify the correctness of such 


reports. 


The Infantry still remains the 


backbone of the attack, and the réle of other arms is 
to help it reach the enemy.—Gen. John J. Pershing. 
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Infantry Song Contest 


The Infantry needs a song all its own, a song to march by, a song 
‘o sing around the camp fire or the mess table, a smashing good song 
telling of our prowess and expressive of the spirit of a fighting Infan- 
trvman. To the end that this need may be met, the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
announces a song writing contest in which are eligible all Infantrymen 
of whatever rank, Regular Army, National Guard or Organized Re- 
serves. The march must be a stirring one, a he-man song with a swing 
and a bang to it. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. The song must be original. Words (at least three verses) and 
musi¢ are required. 

. Co-authorship of eligible contestants is permitted. 

. The accepted prize winning song shall become the property of 
the U. S. Infantry Association which reserves all rights to pub- 
lication. 

4. Contest closes at noon March 1, 1925. Contributions received 
after that hour will not be considered. 

5. The right to reject any or all manuscript is reserved by the 
Judging Committee. 

6. The name or names of authors must not appear on the manu- 
scripts, all contributions being marked only by nom de plume 
which will also be written on the application slip at the bottom 
of this page. 

The Judging Committee for the contest will be named by the 

Executive Council, Infantry Association. 

The prize is two hundred dollars cash. It will be paid to the 
author or divided equally among co-authors of the song accepted by 
the Judging Committee. All communications on the subject of this 
contest, including manuscript submitted, should be addressed: ‘‘Song 
Contest, the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C.’? Rejected manuscript will be returned. 


w po 


APPLICATION SLIP 


I submit my name as a contestant in the Infantry Song Contest. 
| agree to abide by the rules of the contest as published in the Feb- 
ruary number of the INFANTRY JoURNAL. My military status is as 


follows: _.... 


My address is as follows :.. 


Nom de plume: 
(Signed) Name. 


Rank and Organization. 
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Notes From Chief of Infantry 


Reports on Tactical and Training 
Inspections 
HE following features of interest to 
Infantry commanders were noted 
by different tactical and training in- 
spectors : 

Disciplinary Training. There “ap- 
pears to be on the part of our Com- 
manding Officers a failure to grasp the 
full importance of disciplinary train- 
ing and the opportunities where this 
training can be given. Our Infantry 
officers either do not learn their train- 
ing regulations accurately, or if they 
do, they do not exact strict compliance 
with their provisions. They do not re- 
quire their non-commissioned officers to 
learn their training regulations. 
Neither officers nor non-commissioned 
officers train themselves tu see mistakes 
and to correct them. This latter is a 
serious and inexcusable defect, es- 
pecially with our present excellently 
illustrated training manuals. 

Field Orders. Field orders were in 
excellent form, concise and well-ex- 
pressed. However, a_ well-conceived 
scheme of maneuver was seldom plan- 
ned in echelons below the brigade, and 
more attention was paid to the form of 
orders than to sound tactical solutions 
of combat situations. In some cases, 
orders contained such expressions as 
‘*if possible,’’ ‘‘as far as you can,’’ and 
similar indefinite terms. Frequently, 
insufficient time was permitted to sub- 
ordinate commanders for the prepara- 
tion and issue of their orders. 

Troop Leadership. There was gen- 
eral deficiency in the quality of troop 
leadership, offset by individual cases 
where such training had been developed 
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to a most satisfactory degree {oy 
platoon and company units. 

In one corps area the Infantry com. 
panies were reported below the stana. 
ard in the mechanism of procedure 
while in the zone of rifle firing. as ty 
designation of indistinet targets and 
distribution of fire. 

In other localities, a general lack of 
precision and instances of junior of. 
ficers giving commands improperly 
were noted. Platoons failed to attain 
and retain superiority of fire. 
leadership in practically all commands, 
below regimental, was not satisfactory. 
There seems to be little attempt to 
secure a proper distribution of fire. In 
most cases, riflemen and machine-gun- 
ners were allowed to distribute their 
fire as their individual judgment dic- 
tated, frequently firing without any 
enemy target being visible. 


T ror p 


Troops were not properly trained, in 
some cases, in advancing by short 
rushes by individuals. Soldiers ad- 
vanced as if executing a drill instead 
of as if they were under fire. 
sprang up from the prone position, ran 
a few paces forward and dropped down 
on the established line, generally disre- 
garding nearby,  inidividual 
There was excessive bunching in 
skirmish line and in small columns. 
Entire companies attacked 
hostile machine guns which should 
have been attacked by single squads. 
There was insufficient maneuver by 
battalion and company in reducing |o- 
eal resistances. 

Too Frequent Changes of Company 
Commanders. Some regiments reported 
a 100 per cent shifting of company 
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anders during the year. This 
sual change of unit commanders 
cents the troops from acquiring 
sdence in their commanders, and 
topferes with the unit commanders 
pressing their personality and im- 


tables of organization for Infantry 
units up to and including the brigade. 

These tables were prepared by the 
Infantry Board after a careful and ex- 
haustive study. Questionnaires on the 
different Infantry units were prepared 








om.- . sine whatever tactical efficiency and sent to each Infantry organization 
nd- oe ‘e. upon their units. The of- Within the continental limits of the 
ure ey ry ik of Infantry is fully United States, Panama, Porto Rico and 
} to é, _ ataseall and is doing every- Hawaii and to selected officers of In- 
” nine to inerease the stability fantry and other branches of the serv- 
| : onal ice who were known to have had battle 
a : = pase Training. Every effort experience in the World War. A total 
- should be exerted to profit by the les- of 1,692 replies to these questionnaires 
wind cons learned from experiences of actual Were received. As the nature of the 
an | combat. There is a growing tendency replies were fairly uniform it is be- 
a ¥ ever present in peace training for each lieved that they pad be taken as ex- 
st : combat arm to act independently, and, Pressing the ideas of the Infantry as a 
= in the Infantry, for the auxiliary whole. ; ; 
to weapon to solve the combat problems _ No considerable changes are included 
: without regard to supporting the needs the revised tables. The organiza- 
un- ° rifle units in the assault echelon. tion recommended is in general the 
sag] pate losses in the World War demon- ‘%4me as provided in the 1921 tables; 
lie- pais effectively the tactical fallacies two Infantry brigades to a division, 
ny of such use and methods. No tactical two regiments and brigade headquar- 
offensive or defensive exercise for the ters company to a brigade, three bat- 
in troops comprised in our Infantry di- talions, one headquarters company, one 
ort sidinle should be framed or solved ‘€rvice company, and one howitzer 
ad- without reference to specific front line ¢Mpany to a regiment and three rifle 
ead Infantry situations. The solution and companies, one machine gun company 
hey Seuniiea thereof should insure thor- and one headquarters company to a 
ough instruction in the methods by _ battalion. 
wn which fire support for assault units is _ The changes recommended are minor 
sre- secured and expeditiously delivered. im character and are made for the 
ya All commanders should take advantage following peeguaage ; 
in of every opportunity to perfect this To simplify the tables by reducing 
ns. vital combat training and to guard the number of sections; to make the 
gle against the peace time errors in this tables of organizations of similar na- 
omnia ture uniform; by reducing the num- 
ids. 


® ber of sections to eliminate some of the 
by overhead and remove, as far as pos- 
sible, the tendency toward specializa- 
tion ; to eliminate personnel where con- 
sidered advisable; to provide addi- 
tional personnel where considered 


lo- Tables of Organization, War Strength 


HE Chief of Infantry will submit 
at an early date for War Depart- 
ment approval revised war strength 


ny 


ted 


ny 
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necessary and advisable; to coordinate 
tables with approved and prescribed 
regulations, the changes necessary be- 
ing considered sound. 

The most important changes recom- 
mended are the following: 

1. The addition of one machine gun 
platoon to each machine gun company. 

2. In the communication platoon of 
battalion, regimental and brigade head- 
quarters companies combining the 
courier section with the message cen- 
ter section and combining the visual 
section with the radio and panel sec- 
tion. 

3. The elimination of cobblers from 
all organizations except service com- 
panies and ineluding therein suf- 
ficient cobblers to perform all cobbler 
work for the regiment. 

4. The addition of two sergeants, 
squad chiefs, and two officers, a second 
in command and a reconnaissance of- 
ficer, in the howitzer company. 

5. The indication on the face of each 
table of the individual arms, whether 
rifle or pistol, for each enlisted man. 

® 
Wearing of Medals 
‘TE question recently asked of the 
Chief of Infantry was whether 
authorized medals are worn on the 
overcoat or on the coat in the event that 
an order for a formation directs that 
‘‘authorized medals will be worn’’ and 
also directs ‘‘overeoats will be worn.’’ 
The War Department’s decision is that 
authorized medals will be worn on the 
coat only. 
® 
Smoke Curtains 
EMONSTRATIONS of the use of 
smoke curtains as laid by an air 
plane were recently held at the In- 


fantry School. A Martin |) mber 
equipped with special apparatu. for 
laying smoke curtains was used |)\ the 
demonstration. The Infantry | oar 
reported that smoke curtains whey 
properly laid, with favorable wether 
conditions, will be of decided advair tage 
to the using side in that they wil! effec 
tively blind enemy observation while 
the smoke remains in front of the op. 
server. While definite plans fo: 
use of smoke cannot always be made 
in advance, due to weather conditions. 
it is believed that under favorable con. 
ditions smoke curtains may be used to 
cover river crossings; for demonstra. 
tions at other favorable points for 
crossing; for covering the advance of 
attacking troops; or for blinding hos- 
tile artillery or other observation, par- 
ticularly from a flank position. Smok 
sprayed from an airplane has such 
possibilities of tactical use that recom. 
mendation has been made that the de 
velopment of smoke materials and 
smoke curtain apparatus be continued 
® 
Equipment Projects 

AND GRENADES. The Depart- 

ment of Experiment, Infantry 
School, has submitted samples o! 
spherical hand grenade bodies, de 
signed with the idea of being thrown 
by the method used by baseball pitch- 
ers, thus securing a considerable in- 
erease in range over that ubtained with 
present grenades. 

Trench Mortar Cart. An officer of 
the 21st Infantry in Hawaii has de- 
signed a trench mortar éart for use o/ 
Infantry howitzer platoons. Plans and 
photographs of this cart have een 
sent to the Infantry Board for us: 1) 
connection with existing study o! the 
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di ment of a proper vehicle. The 

S | Corps and Ordnance Depart- 

- are collaborating with a view to 

‘ing a suitable chassis for com- 

ation, 37-mm. gun and 3-inch 

trench mortar earts. When developed 

will be a decided improvement 

the improvised machine gun carts 

now used, especially as to weight. The 
latter weighs about 480 pounds. 

Caliber .22 Rifles. The Ordnance 
Department has advised the Chief of 
Infantry that a number of caliber .22 
rifles and neeessary ammunition will be 
shipped to the Infantry Board the lat- 
ter part of February, 1925, for the 
purpose of enabling the Board to pre- 
pare necessary training regulations for 


use of such organizations as will later 
participate in this form of target prac- 
tice. The Ordnance Department will 


prepare the necessary regulations for 
care of this new weapon. 

Field Glasses. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment has recently sent to the Infantry 
Board for study a number of binocular 
field glasses manufactured by the 
Moeller Optical Works. These glasses 
are said to be an improvement over aliy 
They will 
also be submitted to other service 


service glass now in use. 


boards for consideration. 

Pack Saddles. The Quartermaster 
General has advised that a number of 
pack saddles with necessary machine 
gun hangers, ete., have been shipped 
to the Infantry Board for test. The 
saddles were designed by Col. Al- 
bert E. Phillips, Cavalry. Test of 
these saddles by the cavalry indicates 
their superiority over those of any 
previous design used by the Army. 


) 


Marksmanship in 1924 


The following figures show the results of rifle marksmanship. They are based on 
the reports of target practice received from twenty-four Infantry regiments: 


Average 

of 24 Lowest Highest 
Regis. Regt. Regt. 

Percentage of men on rolls of each regiment who com- 
loted  Ci cnet , 69.7 66.3 95.9 
Percentage of men completing the course who qualified 90.5 70.3 99.0 
Percentage of men qualifying who qualified as Expert... 22.7 15.8 22.2 

Percentage of men qualifying who qualified as Sharp- 
shooter... eR Ss ie Dl a 30.4 19.2 36.8 
Percentage of men qualifying who qualified as Marksman... 46.9 65.0 41.0 


The following figures show the results of automatic rifle marksmanship. They are 
based on the reports of target practice received from nineteen Infantry regiments: 


Average 
of 19 Lowest Highest 
Regts. Regt. Regt. 
Percentage of men completing the course who qualified... 83.4 53.5 100.0 
Percentage of men qualifying who qualified as Expert 50.7 18.3 85.9 

Percentage of men qualifying who qualified as Sharp- 

hooter ... fe. oe i as i, ae 36.7 11.3 
Vercentage of men qualifying who qualified as Marksman... 20.3 45.0 2.8 
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The following figures show the results of machine gun marksmanship. T) 








a 
based on the reports of target practice received from twenty-one Infantry regi Bn 
Average 
of 21 Lowest Highest 
Regts. Regt. Reat. 
Percentage of men on rolls of each regiment who sian 
I ac aatieiicindaaied . — 81.2 60.3 73.5 
Percentage of men completing the course who “qualified. a= . 94.5 74.8 10.0 
Percentage of men qualifying who maetensaeal as Expert 
Gunner ..... PERS ST ee 23.1 1.1 78.5 
Percentage of men qualifying who qualified as 1st Class 
Gunner .... ‘ 53.7 33.8 20.3 
Percentage of men banasadetied who qualified as 2d Class 
Gunner . UE eh an SER ING = 5 cde cane 23.2 65.1 1.2 


The following figures show the results of pistol marksmanship. They are based 
on the reports of target practice received from twelve Infantry regiments: 


Average 

of 12 Lowest Highest 
Regts. Regt. Regt. 
Percentage of men completing the course who qualified. 72.6 50.0 94.2 
Percentage of men qualifying who qualified as Expert... 24.0 22.2 10.6 

Percentage of men qualifying who qualified as —— 
shooter ............. . 37.8 34.8 36.6 
Percentage of men n qualifying who qualified as Marksman... 38.2 43.0 22.8 


The following figures show the results of 37-mm. gun and 3-inch trench mortar 


marksmanship. They are based on the reports of target practice received from twenty- 
two Infantry regiments: 





Average 

of 22 Lowest Highest 
Regts. Regt. Regt. 

Percentage of men on rolls of each ectsceien who vananctaate 
the course ............. 75.0 94.1 100.0 
Percentage of men completing the course who qualified... . 93.3 56.3 100.0 
Percentage of men qualifying who qualified as Expert... 50.0 0.0 93.7 

Percentage of men qualifying who qualified as ist Class 
Gunner . 42.8 44.4 0.0 

Percentage of men es who qualified ; as 2d Class 
| pe Se ET ee & 72 55.6 6.3 


It has been noted that there is a great difference in the number of expert riflemen 
qualified in the different regiments. Of the total number of men who qualified, in one 
regiment only 7 per cent attained the rating of expert rifleman, while in another regi- 
ment 47 per cent attained this rating. 
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General Bullard Retires 


HE retirement of Maj. Gen. 
Robert Lee Bullard on January 
15 marks the passing of the 
last of the ‘‘big four’’ of the American 
Expeditionary Forces from active ser- 
vice. Generals Liggett and Dickman, 
and General Pershing, preceded Gen- 
eral Bullard to retirement from the ac- 





tive list of the Army because of their 
rcaching the age limit of 64 years. 

The Army loses the services of a dis- 
tinguished soldier who has served with 
conspicuous ability throughout his 
service. In the forty-four years that 
he has worn the uniform of the Army, 
none were more conspicuous than those 
years in France when he directed the 
destinies of a division, a corps and 
finally the Second Army. Since the 
World War he has been in command of 
the Second Corps Area where he wisely 
administered the military affairs with 
characteristic wisdom. 

General Bullard has been a deep stu- 
dent of military matters all his life. 
He is known for his sound philosophi- 

| utteranees on military and other 
subjects. As an Infantryman there 
is none more loyal to the traditions of 

r arm of the service, and none more 
thoroughly appreciative of the proper 








evaluation of Infantry as the ‘‘ Queen 
of Battles.’’ 

General Bullard passes to the inac- 
tive list with a knowledge that he has 
served his country well and that his 
countrymen honor and respect him. 
To the legion of his friends in and out 
of the service the Infantry Association 
adds its expression of good wishes to 
this great soldier and distinguished 
citizen. 

® 
The Army Blue 


HEN the Secretary of War 

stated recently that he was 
aoaea positively ashamed of the ap- 
pearance of the uniforms worn by the 
Army’s personnel during the funeral 
ceremonies for the late President 
Harding, he voiced the opinion of 
the officers and men who were wearing 
that uniform. Contrasted with the 
drab, field service uniform of the Army 
were the natty blue uniforms of the 
Marines, who were parading at the cer- 
emony, not in their everyday working 
clothes, but in the uniform designed 
for such wear. 

The return of the Army to the blue 
dress uniform has been advocated from 
time to time since the war. It will con- 
tinue to be advocated until the readop- 
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tion. The necessity existed during the 
emergency for laying the blues aside, 
but now in times of peace there is little 
reason why the grim service uniform 
must be worn on all occasions. Ex- 
pense to the officer and to the govern- 
ment was the basis of the argument for 
relegating the blues into the discard, 
but the argument was not carried to 
the Navy or to the Marines. These serv- 
ices realized the necessity for permit- 
ting their officers and men to have a 
uniform appropriate for occasions 
other than for actual service or field 
work. No man likes to wear his work- 
ing clothes continually, and yet that is 
what the Army has been doing since 
1917. 

Attempts have been made to brighten 
up the uniform by the adoption of 
brass buttons and collar insignia, and 
by changing from service to dress by 
pinning on such medals as the wearer 
may have to replace the every-day 
service ribbons. Admitting that this 
improves the appearance, it still re- 
mains as a whole the field service uni- 
form. 

Efforts are being made to improve 
the looks of our soldiers on parade by 
having tailor-made uniforms. These 
are set aside for dress purposes alone. 
Why not set aside a blue uniform? 
Wherein is the great difference of ex- 
pense? Officers must do the same. 
They change from an older drab uni- 
form to a newer one for dress occa- 
sions, but there exists an extra uniform 
just the same. Would the officer not 
prefer to have a natty uniform of blue, 
even though unadorned by gold lace, to 
wear to social functions instead of the 
**newest’’ of his field clothes? 

A well-dressed soldier is morale per- 


sonified. The faet cannot be over- 





Editorial 


looked that morale is the greate. sing 
factor in the operation of a) 


whether in 


rm 


peace or in war. For. 
eign armies did not east aside their 
dress uniform after the war, nov eye 
curing its grimmest months; the Nay, 


and the Marines were allowed to re. 
tain theirs, and expense was wa 
favor of morale. Why, therefor 


ved in 


Coh- 


tinue wearing working clothes «|! da) 
in the Army, and then donning « sin 
ilar uniform to attend a para 
evening function or to make a social 
eall? 


® 
Labor and the Army 


ECENTLY when the remains of 
Mr. Samuel Gompers were 
waeme brought for a time to the cit 
of Washington en route to their final 
resting place, there occurred a little 
incident which indicates the present re- 
lationship between labor and the mil- 
itary establishment. It was only slight- 
ly more than a year ago that Mr. 
Gompers appeared on the platform 
with Col. Theodore Roosevelt and sec- 
onded with emphasis and enthusiasm 
the national defense policy and ideas 
as enunciated by that young gentleman 
with a colonel’s commission and a sec- 
retaryship in the Navy Department. 
He expressed himself upon this oce- 
sion of a meeting of New York City 
labor organizations held within the mil- 
itary reservation of Ft. Hamilton on 
the invitation of Col. E. H. Wagner, 
Infantry, then commanding officer at 
that post. But even more significint 


than that Labor Day incident of Sep- 
tember, 1923, was the Washington 1n- 
cident in connection with the public 
reception of the remains of Mr. Gomp- 
ers in the city of Washington. 

The American Federation of /.bor 











sted and secured from the War 


D tment a military, uniformed de- 

, accompany the remains of Mr. 
Go pers, and serve as a guard of 
Fi 


des of Marx and Engels! What 
has beeome of the economic interpreta- 
of history, the communist mani- 
festo and the war on militarism, the 
suspicion of the bayonets of ecapital- 
ism, the bitter advocacy of direct ac- 
tion. the imaginative terror-stricken 
prophecies of Jack London’s book ‘‘ The 
Iron Heel,’’ the bitter retribution of 
the Bismarkian government by bayo- 
net, the suspicion of the American Na- 
tional Guard as inimieal to Labor, and 
the thousand and one other things? 
The answer as to what has become of 
them is clear but not simple. Since the 
days of the Haymarket riots in Chicago 
in 1891, we have come through the 
World War, and labor organizations 
have discovered that if the Federal 
Government under which they live and 
endure and are protected is to con- 
tinue, every element of national life 
must be prepared to assist that govern- 
ment in military emergencies. Indus- 
try on the farms, in the shipyards, and 
the mines contributed a valuable part 
to our national effort. Even in the mil- 
itary establishment itself there was re- 
sponsible work for trained labor en- 
rolled and used as trained labor. The 
Committee on Edueational and Voca- 
tional Training reported great difficul- 
ties in finding special artisans for the 
special jobs. Elaborate classification 
systems were devised in order to place 
the plumber, the painter, the saddler, 
‘he machinist, the horse-shoer—all the 
artisans—where they could be of the 
most use. Labor played its distinct 
and valuable part in the winning of the 
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war both in the activity here at home 
and in the campaign overseas. 

Then since the war we have seen de- 
velopment of the great reserve army 
system for the United States under 
which our main reliance for defense 
will be placed upon civilians inducted 
into the wartime forces, which in time 
of peace exist only in the barest skele- 
ton form under the leadership of a few 
commissioned officers and _ enlisted 
specialists. In this organization, labor 
organizations and laboring men have 
valuable and distinct parts to play. 
Their cooperation, and enrollment in 
the appropriate portions of the Organ- 
ized Reserves and their willingness to 
undergo a voluntary training at C. M. 
T. Camps all give evidence of a greater 
eordiality on the part of Labor to- 
wards the Army, and of a deeper ap- 
preciation by Labor of the true mean- 
ing of the military establishment in a 
democratic republic. 

® 
A Pacifist Fountain-head 


HE source of a good deal of the 

pacifist propaganda which has 
m been spread broadcast through- 
out the country is the headquarters of 
the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War. The active head of this 
organization, which claims to have an 
affiliated membership of several mil- 
lions, is an individual who was strongly 
rebuked by the President of the United 
States for his utterances concerning the 
Defense Test Day last September. 

He has recently been the target in 
the National Capital in connection with 
the desirability of preventing him from 
speaking before the pupils in the 
schools of the District of Columbia. 
As a result of a thorough investigation 
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made by the District of Columbia Com- 
mandery of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion covering the complete 
history of this individual, facts were 
disclosed which led to conclusions criti- 
cizing him in no uncertain terms as a 
person whose opinions should be sup- 
pressed. 

When an organization of such recog- 
nized patriotic devotion to the Nation 
as the Loyal Legion condemns a man 
to the point of protesting vehemently 
against the expression of his opinions 
before the public and private schools it 
does not do so without a fair and com- 
plete consideration. That is too serious 
a verdict to be given in this land of 
free speech and opinion without a cer- 
tainty and positiveness of condemna- 
tory facts. The facts exist and the 
Loyal Legion minced no words when it 
resolved that it most earnestly deplores 
the ‘‘activities and propaganda’’ of 
Frederick J. Libbey, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, ‘‘and some of the 
persons and societies with which he and 
they are affiliated (pacifist so called) 
as tending to undermine and destroy 
the patriotie spirit of the youth of this 
country’’; and protests ‘‘most vehe- 
mently against any such persons or the 
representatives of any and all such so- 
cieties even being (by those in charge 
of such schools) permitted at any time 
or on any occasion to address the chil- 
dren who attend our schools, public or 
private.’’ 

There is a mass of evidence against 
the activities of the ultra-pacifist, who 
has by catch phrases and slogans led 
certain organizations into affiliation, 
if not cooperation for certain ends. 
These organizations are composed, in 
the main, of people who believe in our 


government and its institutions, py 
who are unaware of the prestige given 
the expressions of their suppose! rep. 
resentative by their affiliation with this 
society, nor are they fully cognizan 
of the effect of its utterances as tend. 
ing to undermine respect for our goy. 
ernment. The Loyal Legion’s investi. 
gators report that ‘‘nowhere in the 
records emanating from him, or from 
many societies or individuals ¢o- 
operating with him, have we found 
a single instance where there was 
expressed a word of loyalty to our 
Constitution, or to the laws enacted 
pursuant thereto; nor a declaration of 
any appreciation of the blessings and 
prosperity enjoyed under the flag of 
our country, nor any recognition of the 
value of loyal citizenship. On the con. 
trary, all the energies of some of them 


‘seem to be devoted to revolutionary 


work, and to purposes promulgated in 
the declarations of the Red Commu. 
nists, the Third Internationale, and by 
the Soviet teachings and efforts of the 
Russian Communists.’’ 

Patriotic citizens of America cannot 
permit insidious propaganda which has 
as its result the undermining of Amer- 
ican traditions, its ideals, loyalty, and, 
indeed, its Constitution and laws, to 
be spread by the addresses of such in- 
dividuals in our publie or private 
schools. The action of the Loyal Le- 
gion in taking this step is to be com- 
mended as thoroughly in accord with 
the views of the great body of our citi- 
zenship which believes in the integrity 
of American institutions as established 
by our forefathers and preserved by 
their successors. Our Constitution is 
the oldest written charter of govern- 
ment in the world today and needs 
little amendment, and certainly none 
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- the lines of the already discred- 
experiments of the Moscow type of 
ernationalist. 


® 
Historical Records 


HERE are the original docu- 
ments that will be the basis of 
the accurate and unbiased ac- 
count of the American participation in 
the World War? The orders, the mes- 
sages, the maps, the sketches, the mem- 
oranda, the notes, the reports—are 
some of them in your trunk locker or 
serap book, gentle reader? 

Where should they be? The War 
Department says they rightly belong 
in the files of the Adjutant General 
where they will be well preserved and 
always available for reference and 
study. We agree with this. Why? 

There is necessary for use now and 
in the future correct tactical studies of 
the operations of all units of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces. The stud- 
ent of the military art must have at 
his hand the means, the methods, and 
the results obtained by our command- 
ers in our greatest military effort. 
Theories of strategy and tacties are 
formulated, or old ideas are altered, 
from analysis of actual operations. 
Problems of personnel, of supply, of 
every phase of military activity are 
based on past experience. Accurate 
accounts of operations are therefore 
essential to the proper deductions for 
doctrines and methods. 

The Historieal Section of the Army 
War College is laboring by the slow 
and tedius, but only accurate method of 
historieal research, to slowly unfold the 
truth of the various operations of the 
war. In work such as this deduction 
of the true facts ean only be properlv 
made when two or more reliable sources 


are available; yet on some important 
phases of combat there are no docu- 
ments whatever in the files and in many 
cases only one source of information is 
in the archives for examination. 

The historians are seriously handi- 
capped in this important work which is 
therefore being delayed. Their mono- 
graphs must be the last word on the 
subject, otherwise they will be as value- 
less for the military student who wants 
the pure, unadulterated truth, as are 
most of the hundreds of organizational 
histories which have appeared since the 
war. The military student wants to 
know if a command was disorganized 
and to what extent, or if it fled in 
panic before the enemy, as well as if it 
advanced heroically in the face of great 
odds. Sentiment has no part to play 
in the work of the true historian, nor 
has it a place in the studies of the mili- 
tary analyst who must know the acenu- 
rate facts from which he can prepare 
the plans for the future. 

The necessary documents are scat- 
tered throughout the country. Dusty 
attics contain many valuable papers, 
retained most likely by participants 
for souvenirs, but which will probably 
find their way into the ash cans at 
house-cleaning times. In a generation 
from now, many important papers may 
thus be destroyed and posterity may 
never know but one man’s interpreta- 
tion of a particular part of the combat, 
and that may be a distortion of fact. 

The papers dealing with tactical op- 
erations in the World War should be 
in the National archives. They are not 
personal property, but belong to the 
Nation. The danger of their destruc- 
tion when in personal hands will be 
eliminated and the present and future 
generations should have the benefit of 
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our experiences in the great conflict. 
No paper is too unimportant to be for- 
warded to the Adjutant General, who 
has just recently made another appeal 
that all of us aid in the assembly of 
historical data. 


® 
The National Rifle Association 


ACK in the days of our fore- 
fathers, when the old trusty 
bi rifle was hung above the door- 
way for instant use, and when the rifle 
was a part of a man’s normal every- 
day wear, not necessary to 
stimulate interest in the marksman- 
ship of the Nation. Rifle shooting was 
largely responsible for the food supply 
of the pioneer, as well as an insurance 
for his safety. 

In the present day of urban concen- 
tration of population the youth has not 
the natural stimulus for acquaintance 
with the friendly rifle of his forbears. 
In order that the manhood of the coun- 
try might gain that experience which 
will be an asset to the National seeu- 
rity in time of emergency, various civi- 
lian bodies have been organized to pro- 
mote rifle marksmanship as a_ sport, 
fostering this recreation with a deep- 
seated motive of assisting in insuring 
the safety of the Republic. 

The National Rifle Association is the 
largest of these organizations. It 





it was 


counts among its members men fy all 
walks of life—men who are inte ested 
in the shooting game, for gam. jt js 
It has been actively engaged i) pro 
moting matches of all kinds, an! has 
been sponsor for every Americ: jp. 
ternational rifle team that has com. 
peted at home or abroad in matches 
representing world’s titles wit! the 
rifle since 1871. It actively assisted jn 
creating the War Department board 
known as the National Board for th 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
azine, The American Rifleman, cou tains 
articles which are the last word in the 
technique of accurate marksmanship 
Much other important work has heen 
accomplished by this association. It 
was the force that aided in creating the 
National Rifle matches, and on severa! 
occasions it was responsible for the 
prevention of the abolition of these 
important contests. 

Many officers of the Regular Army, 
the National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves are members of the National 
Rifle Association. All of these com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States receive aid from this organiza- 
tion and it in turn needs the mora! and 
active support of the members of the 
military forees—those exponents of the 
theory that a nation trained in the use 
of arms is the least likely to be called 
on to use its arms on the field of battle 


Its mag- 
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Procress of Infantry School Recre- 
ation Center Project 
() of the outstanding features of 
Recreation 
project of the Infantry School 
» the past month were the prepa- 
us for the construction of the of- 
rs’ club building and the decision 


progress of the 


present the matter of subscrip- 
Stadium to 
components of the Army. 


for the Memorial 

The Regular Army Infantry regi- 
ments Which have not subscribed to the 
construction of the Infantryman’s me- 
morial have had ample opportunity to 

» so but still some of them are ex- 
for eleventh-hour 


ted to eome in 


ntributions. The representation of 


Nationa 


this undertaking, already an assured 


| Guard and Reserve units in 
iweess, is especially desired. Several 
boxes of the stadium have been sub- 
seribed to by National Guard and Re- 
verve regiments, and it is expected that 

sional organizations will take up 
the remaining bays. 

One-half of the Doughboy Memorial 
The 
next work to commence will be at one 
end of the field, where the architectu- 
tal plan provides for a handsomely 
and appropriate building, 
which will be constructed by the Post 
Exchange of Fort Benning. 

The baseball center, Gowdy Field, 
be finished for the games during 
atter part of March. At present 
ntire center section of the concrete 


Stadium is already completed. 


designed 


] 


| is completed, and concrete is be- 
oured for the two wings. The 
itself will be an excellent ball 


diamond, as it has been graded and 
sodded for some months. 


The officers’ club plans have been 


approved and the preliminary 
for construction 
taken. 
by the voluntary contributions of offi- 
cers toward the development of the In- 
fantry School’s recreational facilities, 


steps 
have already been 
This is a feature made possible 


and it is an addition that has long been 
urgently needed at Fort Benning. 


Zn 


I 
The Only Private 


A Civil War veteran had spent a week 
at a New York hotel. When he went to 
pay his bill the clerk asked: “What was 
your rank?” 

“I was a private,” was the reply. 

“IT won’t charge you anything. You are 
the first private I have ever met.” 

i 
Our Front Cover 


HE coat of arms for the 23d In- 
fantry which appears on the front 
cover of this issue is described as fol- 
lows : 
Shield—Parti 
azure and argent in dexter chief a cross 


per chevron wavy 
patee of the second in sinister chief a 
sea lion with sword in dexter paw of 
the like langued gules in base a north- 
ern hemisphere with a transport in 


each ocean both sailing from east to 
west, all proper. 
Crest—On a the 


an Alaskan totem pole consisting of an 


wreath of colors 
eagle, a plate and a bear all proper 
(and for unofficial use), encircled by a 
fourragere in the colors of the French 
croix de guerre. 

Motto—*‘ We Serve.”’ 

The regiment was organized in 1861 
and was in the 5th Corps of the Army 
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of the Potomac from Yorktown to 
Petersburg. It saw service against the 
Indians after Civil War and went to 
Alaska in 1867 to take over the terri- 
tory from the Russians. It was in the 
first Philippine Insurrection and has 
the unique distinction of being the first 
American regiment to circumnavigate 
the globe, going westward from San 
Francisco to Manila and then return- 
ing from Manila to New York through 
Suez and Gibraltar. It was in the 
World War in the Second Division and 
commemorates the Mont Blane cam- 
paign of October, 1918, by the outline 
of the lower half of the shield. The 
eolors of the shield are the Infantry 
blue and white, the Civil War service 
is indicated by the white cross of the 
5th Corps and the early Philippine 
service by the sea lion of Manila. The 
cireumnavigation of the globe is indi- 
eated in the base of the shield. 

The taking possession of Alaska is 
shown in true Alaskan Indian symbol- 
ism. The totem pole is composed of 
the bear, the old owner of the country, 
end the eagle, the new owner, and be- 
tween them is a plate. The bear gave 
a feast to the eagle when the 
owner moved in. The regiment was 
decorated by the French government 
and wears the fourragere. 

® 
To Fill a Bill 


P. X. Clerk: “What kind of a tooth- 
brush do you want?” 

Private: “Oh, it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. I only want it for inspection.” 


® 
Some Opinions on the Automatic 
Rifle 
HE Editor, InrFantry JOURNAL: 
The article in the December 
JOURNAL on the automatic rifle was 
timely and full of excellent hints. A 


new 


little over a year ago I took conimany 
of a regiment which was not «: rving 
the automatic rifle and found ¢)), iis 
in great disrepute due to its alleged jy 
accuracy. There was opposition 
packing this rifle. The men wanted t}y 
Infantry rifle because they could secur 
increased pay by qualifying with tha: 
rifle while it was generally agreed jt 
was impossible to do so with the auto- 
matic. 

A course of instruction was inaugu. 
rated along the lines of the Infantry 
School and the results were a conver. 
sion of the personnel of the regiment 
into ardent admirers of the automatic 
and its accuracy. 

The points brought out by the De. 
cember INFANTRY JOURNAL were dis- 
covered and those shooting made a 
higher percentage than was made by 
the beloved rifle. 

The regimental average for the rifle 
was 95.6; for the automatic 96.09 
Many organizations qualified 100 per 
cent. The automatic rifle now is ear- 
ried and we see more in ranks than are 
prescribed. 

The greatest discovery made, how- 
ever, was that present regulations re- 
quire only experts and sharpshooters to 
use the automatic for record. Whiat is 
the result ? 

Many of our experts and sharpshoot- 
ers are non-commissioned 
whereas the user of the automatic is 4 
private. 

Although 205 men qualified with the 
automatic, there were so many ser- 
geants and corporals that this regiment 
has not sufficient privates qualified, to 
comply with the requirements. A spe- 
cial effort was made to secure permis- 
sion to have privates other than those 
who qualified as experts and sharp- 


officers, 
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ers with the rifle to use the auto- workings of the gun for instructional 
and with success. purposes, and its proper tactical use. 

ny men who failed with the rifle It is sincerely hoped that by next 
the grades with the automatic. season the regulations will be so worded 
vear if permission can be ob- that sufficient privates may take the 











The U. S. International Rifle Team That Won the Honors at Lima, Peru 





Reading from left to right. Seated—Mr. C. E. Crossman, team coach and adjutant; 
Capt. J. H. Knuebel, Inf., team captain; Capt. J. Jackson, U. S. M. C., team coach and 
uartermaster. Second row—Sergt. Fisher, U. S. M. C.; M. G. Lloyd, U. S. M. C.; 
00t- Sergt. Coulter, U. S. M. C. Top row—Mr. Monahan; Lieut. Geo. Rehm, Cav.; Lieut. 
Vermette, Inf.; Lieut. Hinds, Inf.; Ensign Morgan, U. S. N. 


tained, sufficient privates will be put record course so long as they are quali- 
through the automatic course to pro- fied with the Infantry rifle, any grade. 


the vide in this regiment suitably trained JouN W. HeEavey, 

wall privates in each squad to comply with Colonel, 33d Infantry. 
- : the requirements. 

re d There appears no good reason why The Editor, INrantry JOURNAL: 

a n-commissioned officers should be Following the line of thought out- 
ed given a chance to qualify with this lined in a recent article on automatic 
= ‘ weapon. Their duties do not call for rifle marksmanship by Lieut. Bert N. 


2 anything other than a knowledge of the Bryan, 7th Inf., in the INranrry Jour- 
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NAL, and the remark in the report of 
the Chief of 


regiments 


Infantry that in most 


automatic rifle marksman 
ship was unsatisfactory in 1923, I de 
sire to submit the following: 

The attack of Infantry today is based 
on the squad: That of the squad is 
built around the automatie rifle. 

The principles of the automatie rifle 
taught at the 
Officers being gradu 


have been Infantry 
School for years. 
ated therefrom can take it apart blind 
folded but have not been required to 
shoot it and qualify. 

While the work of Infantry 


regiments with the automatic rifle has 


some 


been unsatisfactory as shown in the re- 
port of the Chief of Infantry, there has 
grown up in the Ninth Corps Area a 
school, based upon exhaustive studies 
by officers in Alaska, which has quali- 
fied 98 or 100 per cent with regularity. 

Col. T. M. Anderson, then command 


Ground 


ing the 7th Infantry, as a resu 
wide diserepaney between th 
of the 7th Infantry 
1923, 
officer be sent from the 7th Inf 
the 
This could not 


and ot 
ments in recommended 


instruct with automatic 
Fort Benning. 
beeause of lack of funds. 

Training Regulations 150-3 
ed the best principles of the n« 
and would have soon perfect: 
of this arm if other changes 
been introduced. 

Instead of teaching the rest 
service to shoot the automatic | 
ter, the standard was lowered 
creasing the time allowance fo 
fire and giving a sand-bag rest 
positions instead of two, as 
merly the ease. So that now th: 
has been made so easy that 


the autom 


longer proud of 





The International Rifle Team at Reception at the American Embassy 


in Lima ru 











ert badge unless earned prior 

~4 season. 
result of T. R. 150-30 with its 
sal rests for all positions except- 
ig, a man who has shot the 
vith the automatie rifle and 
pert, is unable to shoot acen- 
it distanees from 600 to 200 
ecause he has no sand-bag. It 
practicable to carry a sand-bag 

sack, 

summer we had to have a school 


r expert automatie riflemen to teach 
them to shoot without the sand-bag 
rest, before we eould aecomplish any- 


thing in musketry with squads whose 

it tie riflemen had just made high 

expert in automatie rifle marksman- 

s-; 

av be that bipods are to be is- 

sued but until they are issued we 
should learn to shoot without them. 

It may be that a stump or stone will 
serve as a resting place for the auto- 
matic rifle in aetion, but, in a season’s 
musketry I never saw one so used and 
some confusion might result if the 
three automatic riflemen of a section 
tried to use the same stone or stump. 

Now a eritie should suggest a cure, 
and | propose the following: 

Replace the record course in T. R. 
150-30 with the old record course of 
1923 and give a course at the Infantry 
School for one year with an officer from 
the Ninth Corps Area, a graduate of 
the 7th Infantry’s automatic rifle 
school, as instruetor. The following 
desirable ends would be attained: 

1. The automatie rifle, the chief 
weapon of the Army, about which the 


offense is built and for which every 
mati in the squad but one carries extra 
ammunition, would be a weapon of ac- 
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curacy instead of inaccuracy as at the 
present time. 

2. The government would not pay 
out qualification pay for a course which 
is far too easy. 

3. Those of us who earned our expert 
badges under the old course would wear 
them with greater pride. 

GEO, C,. DONALDSON, 
Major, 7th Infantry 


I 


Taxpayers’ Privileges 

The proprietary interest assumed by 
some civilian visitors to Army posts is 
often embarassing to the personnel of the 
garrison. An incident is related of a cap- 
tain finding visitors making themselves at 
home around his quarters upon his return 
after a parade. Not only were there peo 
ple making themselves comfortable on his 
porch furniture, but he also found them 
inside the house giving his belongings the 
once-over, and commenting on how well 
Uncle Sam provides for his soldiers. 

He said nothing until he saw a tall girl 
removing a knick-knack from his mantle. 
She “lowed” how she ought to have a 
souvenir of her visit. 

“Madam,” said the captain, politely, 
“This is my home. I must ask you to re- 
place that article and leave the house.” 

“How come?” she replied, becoming in- 
dignant, “You’re one of Uncle Sam’s boys, 
ain’t ye? We reckon we got as much 
right around here as anybody. Ain’t we 
taxpayers?” 

® 


Maintaining Interest in C. M. T. C. 


66 HE problem of maintaining con- 

tact in the interim between 
camps with the boys of the C. M. T. C. 
is one that requires much thought, re- 
source and activity on the part of the 
officials in charge of this phase of the 
America’s defense program,’’ writes 
Lieut. Col. Howard L. Campion, Inf.- 
O. R. C., president of the Brooklyn 
Chapter of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. ‘‘The situation, as presented, 


has been met, in the 2d Corps Area, in 
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C. M. T. C. Outing Takes Students Up the Historic Hudson 


many interesting and effective ways, 
some of which are as follows: 

*““C. M. T. C. Clubs have been organ- 
ized and maintained in many of the 
Congressional districts throughout the 
The clubs have 
served as a means of reaching the boys, 
holding their interest, conducting the 
C. M. T. C. social work such as dances, 
entertainments and athletics and pro- 
curing the active assistance of the boys 
in the spring campaign for candidates 
for the summer camps. 

**A provisional C. M. T. C. company, 
composed of boys residing in the corps 
area, who have attended the camps or 
propose attending the camps, was or- 
ganized in 1922 and has drilled for 
three years under the instruction of 
Lieut. Aloysius T. Tagliabue, 16th Inf., 
and Capt. Cheney Lilton Bertholf, Inf. 
The company drills weekly from No- 
vember to April at the 245th (13th) 
Artillery armory in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


entire corps area. 





The drill season coneludes with a 

tary exhibition and drill, with the dri! 
of the provisional company as one of 
the feature events. More than 1,20 
attend the exhi- 


spectators usually 
bitions. 

**Outings are conducted to military 
posts in the vicinity of New York Cit; 
where the inner workings of the Serv- 
ice are learned first-hand, by exhibi- 
tions, drills and demonstrations of th 
Regular Army personnel and of th 
C. M. T. C. provisional company, which 
has in turn given exhibitions of the 
qualification of its members to serve 
in the event of an emergency. The 
boys have made one of the events of th 
days, that of partaking of the Regular 
company mess. 

‘At the end of the drill season a 
contact camp is conducted at Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., and 
practically up to the time, when th 
summer camps open. 


is continued 
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C. M. T. C. Students Enjoy a Holiday at West Point 


n of New Stadium at the United States Military Academy during the Football 
Game on Oct. 25, 1924 
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Owing to the success of the affair, it 
is proposed to charter a boat this fall 
and accommodate 2,500 students. Maj. 
Henry W. Fleet, C. M. T. C. officer of 
the 2d Corps Area, was given splendid 
assistance by many Regular and Re- 
serve officers in making the affair of 
1924 a valuable undertaking in the in- 
terest of national defense. 

® 


Business Secrets 


The goose had been carved and every- 
body had tasted it. It was excellent. The 
negro minister, who was the guest of 
honor, could not restrain his enthusiasm. 

“Dat’s as fine a goose as I ever set ma 
teeth in, Brudder Williams. Whar did 
you’all get sech a fine goose?” 

“Well, now, pahson,” replied the carver 
of the goose, exhibiting great dignity and 
reluctance, “when you preaches a speshul 
good sermon, Ah never axes you whar at 
you got it. I hopes you will show de 
same consideration.” 


@® 


Outlawing Evil 


LETTER to the editor of the 

Washington Post, written by Mr. 
W. W. Kimball, ironically deseribes a 
method by which evil may be elimi- 
nated from the world in the same man- 
ner as the pacifists would eliminate 
war, as follows: 


We, the people, do not want evil. We 
want good. We know something, and 
feel a great deal more, about the hor- 
rors and miseries of evil, and we de- 
mand that it be outlawed just as soon 
as we can organize a national council 
for the prevention of evil and formu- 
late a method for the, reduction of 
churches. 

The people do not want evil. They 
abhor it. Only the churchmen and re- 
ligionists desire it. They must have it 


in order that they may have opportu- 
nities for professional advancement in 
fighting evil. 

If the churches are strong and well 
organized against it, they are surely 
bound to bring evil about in order to 


Ground 


demonstrate their efficiency d th 
the necessity for churchmen a: | t\, 
professional work. Nothing ay 
surely bring evil upon us as a | 
tion for its prevention. 

All this will be perfeetly clear : 
one who will follow the arguments ay. 
accept the conclusions, in re., out\ay 
war, of Mr. Bryan, et al., befor 
federation of churches. 

Our first step, then, will be the » 
duction of churches. 

This step will be followed Ly th 
establishment of the worldwide prin 
ciple that no wrong can be nearly s 
wrong as preparing to prevent wrong 

Then both war and evil will be out 
lawed—neither of which were ever an 
thing else. 


nar 
para 


® 


“No Foolin’, Captain” 


Captain, to newly joined recruit 
“Clark, ask the supply sergeant to give 
you the picket line. Then take it down t 
the stables.” 

Clark: “No, sir! Can’t fool me, cap- 
tain. The first sergeant sent me afte: 
some skirmish line this morning.” 


® 
American Graves Overseas 


N American cemeteries in Franc: 
Belgium and England 30,447 Amer 
ican soldiers and sailors who gave their 
lives in the World War are now buried 
according to the annual report of th 
Quartermaster General of the Arm) 
The American graves are grouped as 
follows: 
Aisne-Marne, Belleau, 2,179. 
Brookwood, England, 434. 
Flanders Field, Belgium, 360 
Meuse-Argonne, Romagne, 13,')0" 
Oise-Aisne, Seringes-et-Nelses, ',())> 
Somme, Bony, 1,825. 
St. Mihiel, Thiaucourt, 4,139 
Surenes, Paris, 1,503. 
The number of bodies whic! 
been brought for burial in the 
land total 46,259. 
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Bits From Congressional Record 


he hearings of the Army Appro- 
A riation Bill by the House of Rep- 
tives, the following remarks, ex- 
from the Congressional Record, 


we sade : 
\ir. Anthony—Our military expen- 
es have reached a state where 
they are almost standardized. They 
will probably be about the same figure 
from year to year for some time to 


* * * Ample funds are pro- 
vided, as I say, to pay the full number 
ff commissioned officers of the Regular 
\rmy of an average size of 118,000 
men during the next fiseal year. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. MeKenzie—It is the policy of 
the War Department—and I am sure 
the gentlemen from Kansas will agree 
with me on that—that the first thing 
necessary is permanent buildings to 
house officers and men of the Regular 
\rmy. I hope the members of Con- 
vress who will be in the next House— 
and I shall not be here—will take an 
interest in the matter, because it will 
involve the policy of concentrating the 
Army at certain points in nine corps 
areas. * © © JT hope it will be the 
policy of Congress generally to see that 
the appropriations are made first for 
those things that are necessary to take 
care of properly and house the officers 
and men in the Army, and also to re- 
member that it will be a wise policy to 
concentrate these activities rather than 
scatter the buildings all over the coun- 


> * * > 7 > 
Mr. Hill of Maryland—There are a 
great many old buildings at Camp 
le in a dangerous condition. I in- 
spected one last summer and in one 
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barracks the men had been taken out of 
it because it was about to tumble down 
* * . > * * 

Mr. Hull of lowa—Does not the gen- 
tleman think that we ought to provide 
as much money as they can use for this 
kind of training (referring to civilian 
military training), because is it not one 
of the chiefest and best military assets 
the Government has? 

Mr. Anthony—The gentleman is cor- 
rect. It is. 

Mr. Hull—And we are not providing 
in the bill for the number of men we 
can reasonably expect to apply this 
summer ? 

Mr. Anthony—But in the aggregate, 
for a peace-loving nation, we train a 
rather large number of men each year 
in the military art, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

* > * * * * 

Mr. Hull of lowa—But we never 
have enough officers when we declare 
war. It is true that we are then always 
short. Now, if we have officers in the 
Reserve Officers’ Corps that are unfit 
or ought to be eliminated, is it not true 
that the way to eliminate them is to of 
fer them training and when they fail in 
training to discharge them? How are 
you going to find out whether they are 
fit, if you do not endeavor to train 


them? 
Mr. Anthony—That is a matter of 
policy. 
> * * * * - 


Mr. Anthony—I will say to the gen- 
tleman that the demands upon the Reg 
ular Army in training work are in- 
creasing every year with the enlarge 
ment of the training activities, so that 
the demand is really for an increase in 
the Regular Army instead of a de- 


erease, if you increase training acti 
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vities. The training work is all done 
under the supervision of the Regular 
establishment. 

7 * * . s * 

Mr. Summers of Washington—Will 
the gentleman explain how a private 
in the Regular Army assists in the 
training of the civilian army? 

Mr. Anthony—Take a case where you 
have a reserve officer say of Infantry, 
and unless you train that man with his 
branch, that is with Infantry troops, 
it is impossible for him to keep contact 
with the changes and developments 
that oceur from year to year, so that 
man is sent to some post of the Regu- 
lar Army, and assigned as a surplus 
officer to some Infantry organization 
and given 15 days of actual experience 
commanding troops in the grade which 
he occupies in the reserve right along 
with the regular soldier, which gives 
him a practical experience that enables 
him to keep in touch with what is being 
done in that branch of the service. 

* . * * * a. 

Mr. Blanton—If we could confine 
their (chaplains’) services and atten- 
tion to the officers, I would be in favor 
of increasing the number by 100 addi- 
tional chaplains. 

® 


Down With a Thud 


The colored recruit had just stood his 
first retreat in the Army, and after it 
was over inquired of the first sergeant: 
“Sergeant, what was that gun firin’? Was 
it a war?” 

Sergeant: “No; that was sunset.” 

Recruit: “Sunset! Man alive! She sho 
do set down with a bang, don’t she?” 


@ 
Regimental Histories 
HE INFAntrRy JOURNAL has pub- 
lished for some time as the illustra- 
tion on its front cover, coats of arms 
of various Infantry regiments. Ap- 
propriate explanations of the designs, 


accompanied by a brief history of the 
regiment, has generally appeared jp 
these columns. The material for this 
has been compiled from War Depart- 
ment data on the subject. 

One of the mooted points in deter. 
mining the geneology of the Infantry 
regiments is that of the reorganization 
of the Army in 1815, affecting the his. 
tories of the first seven regiments. Dis. 
cussion of this matter has waxed warm, 
even to the point of bitterness, since 
the adoption of the policy of having 
regimental insignia, and _ historians 
have been discussing it for seventy 
five years. The point of contention was 
decided in War Department Bulletin 
No. 8, June 11, 1923, which states that 
the records of these seven regiments, 
from 1 to 7 inelusive, up to and includ 
ing the reorganization of the Army in 
1815 substantially as approved by th 
Secretary of War, Oct. 30, 1896, and 
published in the Army Register from 
1897 to 1912, will not be disturbed 
The bulletin also states: ‘‘The history 
of those seven regiments prior to 1816 
will be credited in accordance with sim- 
ilarity of numerical designation, and 
will not be considered to have passed to 
another regiment because of the ‘mus- 
ter for selection’ incident to the reor 
ganization of 1815; however, battle 
honors that may have been awarded to 
any one of the first seven regiments o! 
Infantry because of the reorganization 
in 1815 will not be now withdrawn.” 

In connection with the brief history 
of the 4th Infantry, published in the 
November issue of the INFANTRY .JOUR- 
NAL, Maj. T. W. King (Inf.), |. ©. 
D., writes, in part: 

The Army Register of 1924, page 


801, states, in part, as follows: ‘‘ Fourth 
—Organized 1792 under the act of (on- 
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¢ March 5, 1792, as the ‘Infan- 
the Fourth Sublegion’; desig- 
nation ehanged to ‘Fourth Regiment 
of try’ 1796 under the act of 
Convress of May 30,1796 © © ®.” 

rom this it will be readily seen that 
‘he statement that the present Fourth 
Infantry was formed in 1815 is an 


The fact that the Green Plumes in 
the Coat of Arms are taken from the 
yniform of the Fourth Sublegion is 
sufficient in itself to prove that they 
have authority to trace their history to 
that organization. 

The long and glorious history of this 
fine old regiment is a source of pride 
to its many former members, and its 
proudest slogan has always been ‘‘The 
Fourth that fought at Tippecanoe.’’ 


Up On His History 


Scene: Captain bawling out a detach- 
ment of recruits for not cleaning bar- 
racks. 

Captain: “Just for that none of you 
men will get liberty this week end.” 

Voice in rear of barracks: “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” 

Captain (sternly): “Who said that?” 

Voice in rear: “Patrick Henry.” 


Book Reviews 


Swimminc Soiprers. By Capt. EI- 
bridge Colby, Inf. U. S. A. 


Washington: Quartermaster Asso- 
ciation, 1924. 16mo, paper, 129 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

This book, written by an author who 
thoroughly understands the subject of 
which he treats, contains the material 
that military men should know con- 
cerning swimming as a necessity and as 
a sport. Soldiers should be required to 
learn to swim. A complete manual is 
essential for instructors, and Captain 
Colby’s book fills this need. 


The book illustrates in detail the 
proper methods of swimming, the man- 
ner of promotion, regulating and in- 
structing in it in a command, and the 
means of utilizing swimming for mili- 
tary purposes. 


THe Proression or Arms. By Capt. 
Elbridge Colby, Inf., U.S. A. New 
York. D. Appleton and Co., 1924. 
12mo, cloth, 183 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

To the aspirant for military service 
this is a volume that explains the status 
of the military as a profession. For the 
student who must choose between the 
various branches of the service it pro- 
vides the facts upon which selection 
may be made. It provides for the of- 
ficer in the Army a clear and inspiring 
expression of the value of the service he 
is rendering. 

The book is arranged in order to give 
a clear and vivid picture of the Army, 
its motives, its work, its sacrifices and 
It presents 
which are illuminating and essential 
for the young American in the R. O. T. 
C. and in the C. M. T. C. 
for the young military student the 


its satisfactions. facts 


It answers 


many questions that he invariably asks. 
Captain Colby’s book is a valuable 
addition to the books on military sub- 
jects that have recently appeared. 
® 
Some Bedding Gratis 


Mary to her mother: “Mother, we are 
going to get a new quilt.” 

Mother: “Mary, where did you get that 
idea?” 

Mary: “Well, our Sunday School 
teacher said that we can always expect 
Jesus to give comfort.” 
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Wayne Rangers Have Dress 
Uniform 

HE Wayne Rangers, otherwise 

Second Battalion, 112th Infan- 

try, Pennsylvania National 

is being outfitted with a full 





Guard, 
dress uniform, the result of a combina- 


tion of ideas. The cut is similar to that 
of the West Point Cadets; the color, 
Lafayette blue with searlet front, that 
of the period of the War of 1812; the 
shako is of the same period; the sleeve 
decoration is British; and the shoulder 
ornament of silver chain mesh is taken 
from the Canadian cavalry. White 
trousers have been supplied for sum- 
mer wear. One hundred and fifty men 
have already been outfitted, they being 
those who have been chosen to consti- 
tute the Governor’s Guard. 


® 
Minnesota National Guard 


S a result of the examination for 
entrance to West Point, held at 
the State Capitol, St. Paul, 
the following members of the 





Winn. 
Minnesota National Guard were de- 
clared the winners, in the order named : 
Corp. Osear D. Swenson, Co. D, 135th 


Infantry; Pvt. Elwood L. Johnson, 
Serv. Btry., 125th Field Artillery; 
Pvt. J. MeNerney, Hq. Co., 3d Bn., 


206th Infantry ; Pvt. D. M. Felix, Btry. 
B, 125th Field Artillery. 

The entry of this class will bring 
Minnesota entrants to the United 
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States Military Academy, for the past 
five years, to nineteen. The State o/ 
Minnesota should be proud of thes 
young men, who are not only a credit 
to the State but to the entire Nationa! 
Guard. 
® 
Indiana National Guard 


HE officers of the 152d Infan.- 
try, Indiana National Guard, 
staged a get-together and din- 
ner on the evening of December 13 at 
the Atheneum, Indianapolis, 
for their guests of honor Maj. Robert 
E. O’Brien, Infantry, and Capt. Eu. 
gent M. Slappey, Infantry, instructors 
on duty with that regiment. 
Slappey was presented with a very 
beautiful wrist watch by the officers o! 
the regiment in appreciation of his un- 
tiring energy, the presentation being 
made by Col. George H. Healey, In 
fantry, the regimental commander 


® 
26th Division 


EPORTS of the schools for the 
intelligence, signal and supply 
sections of the 26th Division in- 
dicate that great progress has been 
made during the past three months. 
and Maj. Gen. Edward L. Logan voiced 
high praise of the work at the last of- 
ficers’ meeting. The schools were s‘art- 
ed early last September, and wil! con- 
tinue until the 1925 tour of duty starts. 
The instruction has proved of great 
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to the officers and men attend- 


he purpose of creating closer 
between the division units, Gen- 
van has assigned the various 
nel . of his staff to visit the units 

The visits inelude all brigade 
uarters, regimental and separate 
eadquarters. 

Plans are under way for a tactical 
choo! to be started and completed 
prior to the July tour of duty of the 

Vision 


Montana Indoor Shoot 

HE troops of the 163d Infantry, 
Montana National Guard, held 
an inter-company competitive 





indoor rifle shoot for the season 1924. 
Each organization was required to com- 
plete the training in preliminary rifle 
marksmanship as preseribed in Train- 
ng Regulations 150-5 and 150-10, and 
each line officer was required to pass an 
examination in rifle marksmanship. 

\fter the preliminary training all offi- 
") cers and men fired a prescribed course 
A team of five, 
) consisting of officers and men, was se- 


®: m the indoor range. 


) lected to represent each company after 
me =the course of rifle training and indoor 
These teams 
The result of 
the shoot between these teams proved 
that Company E, 163d Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Culbertson, Mont., and com- 
manded by Capt. L. E. Moore (now 
major), completed the course and re- 
quirements with highest honors. 

The winning team made a score of 
J99 points out of a possible 1,000. The 
team consisted of Capt. L. E. Moore, 
Ist Lieut. A. B. Haugen, Sgt. W. A. 
Evans, Pyt. lel. L. C. Merrill and Pvt. 
lel. H. J. Anderson. 


shooting was completed. 


fired for a State trophy. 





. 








The Arkansas Guardsman 
HE premier issue of The Ark- 
ansas Guardsman, from Little 
Me 6=Rock, has appeared. It is a 
very fine publication and is well ar- 
ranged, the first issue containing some 
fine features. 

The aims and policies of this new- 
comer are well stated, as foliows: 


With this issue the Arkansas State 
Military Department commences the 
publication of The Arkansas Guards- 
man, which it hopes to perpetuate in 
the interest of mutual knowledge and 
understanding, and to circulate among 
the twenty-five hundred members of the 
Arkansas National Guard, and to the 
greatest possible extent among the 
members of the other components of the 
‘‘Army of the United States’’ in the 
State of Arkansas. 

If the publication may be useful in 
the dissemination of information to, or 
in the coordination of efforts of the 
civilian-military services, its purposes 
will be served, and the officers respon- 
sible for the paper will be fully re- 
warded. 

Its columns will be open at all times 
for the publication of pertinent matter, 
regardless of its source, and contribu- 
tions are invited. Other publications 
are invited to make use of any material 
appearing in The Arkansas Guards- 
man at any time, with or without 
credit. 


Here’s to the success of The Ark- 
ansas Guardsman and of that which it 
represents—The 
Guard. 


Arkansas National 


® 
33d- Tank Company 


HE members of the 33d Tank 

Company, [Illinois National 
fa) Guard, Evanston, Ill., tendered 
a reception and dinner to Capt. Ralph 
L. Ramsey, Inf., on the evening of De- 
cember 11 at the armory, upon his first 
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anniversary 
the company. 

At the height of the celebration, 
Lieut. Ralph Brooks, Inf., on behalf of 
@the officers and enlisted men of the 
Tank Company, presented to Captain 
Ramsey, as a token of esteem and ap- 
preciation, the badge of his profession, 
a very beautiful sabre. 

® 
Maine National Guard 


HE second annual school of in- 

struction for the Machine Gun 
Ew) officers of the 103d Infantry, 
Maine National Guard, was held at 
Bangor, Me., November 22-23. All ma- 
chine gun officers of the regiment were 
present and were very enthusiastic over 
the instruction imparted. 


as commanding officer of 





The instruction was supervised by 
Capt. Harry Curry, Infantry, instrue- 
tor, Connecticut National Guard. The 
subjects taken up were tactics of ma- 
chine guns and indirect fire problems. 

The attendance at the school and the 
interest displayed was gratifying to 
both the State and Corps Area au- 
thorities, 


® 


Hosts to R. O. T. C. Unit 


HE 102d Engineer Regiment, 
N. Y. N. G., was host to the 
Siew RK. 0. T. C. unit of New York 
University, on December 22, at a regi- 
mental review held at its armory at 
168th Street and Broadway, New York 
City. In addition to the regular re- 
view the regiment demonstrated the 
construction and erection of several 
types of bridges. Following the re- 
view and demonstrations, Company D 
entertained the University boys at a 
very pretty dance held in its club room. 

A large number of cadets from New 
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York University were guests a) the » 

view of the 165th Infantry, \ yy 

G., at their armory in honor ©; Sta¢ 

Sgt. Michael J. Murphy, on Ja lary 7 
® 

West Virginia National Guard 


G OV. EPHRAIM F. Moray 
of West Virginia has appoint, 
Maj. Harold B. Cornwe!!, 150) 
Infantry, West Virginia Nations 
Guard, Acting Adjutant Gene: 
Brig. Gen. John Hobbs Charnock, 
ceased. 





® 
The Big Reward 


They’re offerin’ a lot of things t 
youngsters who enlist, 

Like pay, good times in armories, and 
such, not to be missed; 

But when you stop and use your ‘‘nut’ 
yer bound to realize 

That them is only talkin’ points, that 
there’s a bigger prize. 

It’s great to sport a uniform and hold 

yer head up high, 

note when passin’ through a 

street, you catch a maiden’s eye; 

But that ain’t it, you’ll have it son, i! 
you but use yer brain, 

If right’s yer heart, you'll get it quick 
it’s somethin’ big and plain. 

You are a man, you’ve grown wp, son, 
you have a man’s work to do, 

From shoulders old to shoulders young 
the burden comes to you; 

And if yer worthy of the trust, you 
step into your place, 

And bear your burden as becomes 4 
scion of yer race. 

I think you see it now, my boy ; | think 
you’ve got the point. 

You have a duty to perform when 
things is out of joint; 

When in the Guard you take yer place 
and get prepared to figh! 

For God, and Unele Sam, and Home 
YOU KNOW YER PON’ 


And 


RIGHT. 
—California Guards)" 
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Recruits 
m or your outfit goes stale. 
om, or headquarters begins to 


n a searchlight on the C. O., 
wonder what is the matter 
th his battery. 

Get ‘em, or the Militia Bureau says, 
You are below your prescribed 
‘rength, and we will have to 
thdraw your Federal recogni- 


tion 


Sherman was right when he said 
“War is hell.”’ I sometimes wonder, 
ver, what he would have said if he 
a battery commander, holding 
down a civilian position by day, com- 
manding a battery by night, and wor- 
rying about reeruits all of the time. 

| have tried many methods of re- 
cruiting, and ean truly say that the 
best method of obtaining results is by 
personal solicitation. In other words, 
have your battery go out in your city 
and sell the National Guard. You can 
sell anything if you ean show the other 
fellow that it is a good article. First, 
however, you must prove to your sales- 
man that what he is placing before the 
other fellow is a good article, then let 
him sell it. 

| have tried reeruit drives, window 
displays of range instruments and 
other equipment, and press publicity. 
Were they successful? Yes, if you 
count quantity and not quality. I 
have found by experience that quality 
is what is necessary, and that if that is 
hot present, your strength reports may 
be Ligh, but your efficiency rates will 
be low, and everyone knows that you 
cannot bluff the inspector with figures ; 
you must produce the goods. Facts are 
What count. After your drive is over, 
your roster is full, your monthly 
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strength report shows that your drive 
has been successful as far as figures go; 
has it proved to you that you have ob- 
tained the result? I don’ 
think so. I have found that a short 
time after such a drive you have to 
weed out of your battery a lot of dead 
wood that has entered. The effect on 
the morale of your outfit when this 
dead wood is eliminated is not satis- 
factory at all. To a man 
after only a few months of enlistment, 


desired 


eliminate 


does not tend to build up that esprit 
de corps that is essential to the success 
of all first-class organizations. I be- 
lieve that every commander 
will agree with me that at least one- 
fourth of the recruits gained through 
drives have to be dropped from their 
outfit, due to the fact that they were 
carried away by the noise and thunder 


battery 


of the campaign, and then shortly after 
signing on the dotted line they found 
that soldiering consisted of more than 
marching in back of a band on Memo- 
rial Day, and lining up for pay. 


MIXING WORK WITH PLAY 


How do we train our salesmen? By 
showing them that they are in some- 
thing worth while, by mixing their 
work with some play, by having a little 
get-together smoker for them occasion- 
ally, by boosting athletics, by seeing 
that when they report on the floor for 
drill that they know what work will be 
taken up that night, by taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity to build up 
competition in all subjects, by making 
their drill nights something to look for- 
ward to instead of something to dreaa, 
by gaining their confidence, by per- 
forming everything you promised to do 
for them when they were enlisted, by 
making them feel that they are helping 
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to represent their city in the armed 
forces of the United States, by making 
them feel that the armory is their 
home, by having them extend to their 
friends an invitation to come with them 
to the armory, especially on drill 
nights, and by being ready at all times 
to help them when they bring their 
friends, to explain what benefits, both 
physical and financial, they will re- 
ceive through enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard. Make them feel that 
they are a representative of the unit 
to which they belong, and, as such, they 
will voluntarily go among their friends 
and boost the National Guard. When 
they bring in a possible recruit, have a 
plain, straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
with the candidate, telling him what is 
expected of him if he is accepted for 
enlistment, that he is just as much in 
the service of the armed forces of the 
United States as a regular soldier, ex- 
cept that he is not taken away from his 
daily work, and soldiers one night a 
week; that he is subject to call at any 
time, and that he will gain many bene- 
fits by becoming a member of the Na- 
tional Guard. After explaining what 
you expect of him, and just what he 
ean expect from the National Guard, 
tell him that even though he has asked 
to enlist in your battery, that if he 
feels, after having had an explanation 
of what his enlistment would mean, 
that he does not care to enlist, that he 
is under no obligation to do so. If he 
is made of the material you want in 
your battery, it’s a hundred-to-one shot 
that he will enlist. 

Do you stop there? Most certainly 
not, for here is an addition to your 
sales force. He is a new man, and 
naturally is enthusiastic and ready to 


learn. He will be very much imp 
by the treatment he receives. There. 
fore, don’t fill out his papers and tel! 
him where your medical officer 
found. Call your snappiest s 
and have him accompany him {o 
medical officer and then report back 
with him at the armory. After he is 
duly sworn in, have a non-com take 


ssed 


is fitted out. Also, instruct this non. 
com to see that he is provided with a 
locker, that his clothing is arranged 
properly, and that he knows the proper 
way to dress. Have the recruit report 
to the non-com the next drill night to 
check up on his dress, ete., and to see 
that he reports to the reeruit sergeant 
for his initial instruction. Last, but 
not least, make it a point to say a word 
or two to him on the next few dri! 
nights to show that you are interested 
in him. Make him feel that you have 
not lost sight of him, and that you are 
watching his progress; and, above all 
don’t forget to commend the man who 
brought the recruit in. 

Battery D, at present, is enlisted up 
to maximum strength of three officers 
and seventy-six enlisted men. We have 
no recruit committees, but every man 
is a salesman for the National Guard. 
We haven’t patented this method of 
recruiting, neither do we claim to be 
the originators of this method. It has 
worked for us, and if you are a ©. V. 
who has wrestled with the bugaboo of 
keeping your command recruited to 
prescribed strength, give it a trial. It 
has worked for us and we believe it will 
work for you. 

Capt. Russet Haun, 
C. A. C., Pa. N. G. in ‘‘Bursts.”’ 
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REPORT OF ENROLLMENT, NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, ARMY 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1924 








Corps Area 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
Branch Of. E.M. Of. E.M. Of. E.M. Of. E.M. Of. E.M. Of. E.M. 

Cav 8 19 3 1 21 0 15 0 71 2 26 23 
F. A 5 2 5 0 10 & 5 0 145 s 56 0 
C A. ( 65 26 «17 0 0 0 12 0O 0 0 1 0 
Inf 108 58 3559 > if. 71 1 472 33 1651 3 
Engr 0 0 0 0 14 0 li 0 21 0 7 0 
A. Ss 1 31 0 0 19 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 
$s C¢ y 10 0 0 41 0 1 0O 24 0 0 0 
Ord. 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 0 3 0 1 0 
C. W. S. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Oo 0 0 0 0 
Q. M. C. 5 0 0 0 5 0 6 0 15 0 3 0 
M. C. 5 0 0 0 4 0 12 O 125 0 47 0 
F. D. 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 2 0 3 2 
J. A. G. D. 0 0 4 0 2 0 x € 6 0 4 1 
A GD. 1 40 1 0 2 1 2 0 3 0 3 0 
M. I. 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Chap 2 0 1 0 1 0 3 0 9 0 0 0 

Totals 209 =181 92 10 238 25 142 1 914 438 302 £29 

Corps Area ith 8th 9th Total Total Aggre- 
Branch Of. E.M. Of. E.M. Of. E.M. Of. E.M. gate 

Cav. 40 0 0 0 22 0 206 45 251 
F. A. 96 2 1 0 5 2 328 22 350 
C, A. ¢ 63 10 0 0 7 4 165 40 205 
Inf. 247 23 7 1 93 5 1325 144 1469 
Engrs. 39 31 1 1 0 0 93 32 125 
A. S. 17 0 1 0 0 0 56 31 87 
8. C. 6 1 5 0 2 3 88 14 102 
Ord. 6 0 1 0 0 0 15 0 15 
C.W.S 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 
Q. M. ¢ 15 6 0 0 0 50 6 56 
M. C. 86 0 2 0 i) 11 290 11 301 
F. D. 1 0 1 0 0 1 9 3 12 
J. A. G. D 4 0 4 0 0 0 25 1 26 
A. G. D 3 0 1 0 0 0 16 41 57 
M. I 4 0 7 0 0 0 12 0 12 
Chap 1 0 1 0 0 0 18 0 18 

Totals 628 73 33 2 138 27 2696 391 3087 


Map Maneuver 
HE second of the map maneu- 
vers in the series of the com- 
bined tactical studies of the of- 
ficers of the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves was held Monday night, De- 
cember 15, at the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club, Indianapolis, Ind. The scene of 
the battle on this occasion was the ball 
room on the top floor of the Athletic 
Club building. This location proved 
ideal for the working out of map 





maneuvers conducted on such a large 
seale. 

The problem, covering the attack of 
the 38th Blue Division, commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Robert H. Tyndall, and the 
defense of the 84th Red Division, com- 
manded by Brig. Gen. Dwight E. Ault- 
man, was so arranged that there were 
separate and individual problems for 
the division commander and his staff; 
for the regimental commander and his 
staff and a battalion problem for the 
battalion commander and company of- 
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ficers. In this way each attendant had 
an opportunity to play a valuable part 
in the war game and it was the opinion 
of all officers present that the work was 
highly profitable and interesting. 


® 
California Guardsman 


NOTHER organizational peri- 
odical made its initial appear- 
m4 ance in the journalistic field 
when the official State publication of 
the National Guard of California, the 
California Guardsman, was launched 
in December. The first issue is a well- 
edited, artistically arranged and pro- 
fusely illustrated magazine, which is a 
great credit to the board of publishers 
of which Maj. Wayne R. Allen, 159th 
Infantry, is the chairman. 
The objects and ideals are aptly ex- 
pressed in its leading editorial which 
states: 


There has long been a need for a 
publication such as California Guards- 
man to properly chronicle the events, 
growth and spirit of the California Na- 
tional Guard, and through its columns 
to bring the men of northern Maxwell 
to know the men of southern San 
Diego. There is no doubt but that 
California Guardsman will promote a 
better understanding between the va- 
rious branches of the service repre- 
sented in the California National 
Guard. 

Through its columns California 
Guardsman believes that a much 
greater interest in all the activities of 
the Guard will be aroused or stimu- 
lated. 

Like an individual, the character and 
worth of a magazine are judged largely 
by the service it renders, by its mo- 
tives and desires and by the ideals it 
maintains. In short, it will be devoted 
to the interests of the California Na- 
tional Guard, and, as such, will be a 
vehicle for the propagation of one 


poliey and only one: ‘‘Better (jar 
manship and Better Citizenshi, 


® 
Celebrates Golden Jubilee 


HE Golden Jubilee cele! ration 
of Company K, 127th In! antry. 
Wisconsin National (Guard, 

Milwaukee, Wis., was held at their 
armory November 19, with 500 present 
at the banquet, including the military, 
the clergy and many prominent busi- 
ness men. The banquet was followed 
by dancing until 3 o’elock in the morn 
ing. Members of fifty years ago min- 
gled with the soldiers of today during 
the celebration. 

The speaker of the evening was Hon 
John C. Kleezka, who spoke on ‘‘Sery- 
ice to One’s Country.’’ Father Miko- 
lajezak, who served as a chaplain with 
the 128th Infantry during the war, 
spoke on ‘‘Loyalty and Tradition.” 
Others on the program were Licut 
Leon M. Gurda, chairman program 
committee; Col. Peter F. Piasecki, 
toastmaster ; Maj. Stanley E. Piasecki; 
Capt. Leo A. Kosak, ‘‘World War’; 
Albert Michalas, member of Compan) 
K fifty years ago, ‘‘Reminiscences of 
1874’’; Hon. Louis M. Kotecki; Capt. 
Gustave Stearns and Capt. Frank 
Krukar, ‘‘Our Country.’’ The Adju- 
tant General’s department was repre- 
sented by Lieut. Col. N. M. Schantz and 
Maj. Harry Williams. 

® 
National Guard Needs Commu- 
nity Backing 

HE one hardest thing 
which a National Guard Com 

Wed mander has to contend is the 
necessity of keeping his company rt 
eruited to the required strength This 
one task is constantly before him and 
in many eases is a ‘“‘bugaboo’’ which 


with 








on 


his 
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ised many good officers to be- 

lisgusted and to resign, thereby 

» the National Guard service to 
lose oTicers who in many instances were 
qu d for training purposes, but who 
faile! to organize a proper recruiting 
ean ign. 

If officers realized that statistics 
show the loss of 40 per cent in the en- 
listed personnel each year from feder- 
ally reeognized units, which with a 
company of sixty-five, would require 
°6 new enlistments annually, or a frae- 
tion over two per month, it is believed 
they would at the outset adopt some 
method of keeping the ranks filled. 

As it is, however, when a company 
has been organized and equipped, the 
company commander usually seems to 
become obsessed with the one main idea 
of training. This, of course, is a very 
important faetor, but he should at the 
same time make his reeruiting arrange- 
ments so that he will not be worried 
over a shortage of personnel. It is a 
conceded fact that new blood in a firm 
is an asset and this is most assuredly 
the case in the National Guard. 

It has been claimed by many that 
local conditions are different in all 
parts of the country thereby necessitat- 
ing different ways and means of keep- 
ing the men in the Guard interested 
and the unit at the maximum strength. 

It is believed the first objective to be 
obtained is-the support of the city or 
community. This is done by arousing 
what is ealled the community spirit. 
In cities this ean be done by getting in 
touch with the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the many eivie elubs, and showing 
the nembership what is being accom- 
) ished not only in the way of military 
‘raining, but also in dances and smok- 
ers and athleties. They can be shown 


that the company is the nest-egg of this 
community spirit. 


DO NOT WAIT UNTIL RANKS ARE DE- 
PLETED 

Do not make the fatal error of wait- 
ing until the ranks are depleted before 
going to them, but go while you have 
a going concern. Everyone is ready to 
help those they think can help them- 
selves and a military organization is no 
exception to the rule. The Militia Bu- 
reau has found in going over the field 
inspection reports of the camps and thie 
annual armory inspection returns that 
where the community i: behind the or- 
ganization it averages over 90 per cent 
for encampment attendance and above 
60 per cent during the year at armory 
drills. This does not always imply 
they are well drilled, but that is de- 
pendent on the officer personnel. The 
eommunity can either make or break 
you by backing or failing to back a 
recruiting campaign. Having obtained 
the recruits, it is then up to the com- 
pany officers to hold them. 

The following procedure is how not 
to Lold your men. It was often em- 
ployed formerly and is probably in use 
in a great many companies today: 

The recruit is brought to the armory 
by some one who is being paid so much 
for enlistments. He has been told by 
the person presenting him that while 
they drill once a week, he will have to 
drill only once a month, that the cap- 
tain is a fine fellow, and that if he, 
the recruit, does not get around to 
drill, it will be all right. He is also 
assured that should he be unable to at- 
tend eamp, he can get excused as ‘‘a 
lot of boys never go.’’ He is sworn in 


and sent to the supply sergeant who 
puts a dirty, ill-fitting uniform on him, 
or he may in the presence of the 
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recruit, break open Private Smith’s 
locker, with the remark that, ‘‘Smith 
is not present tonight, and his uniform 
should fit him.’’? He thereupon is 
given about five minutes in foot move- 
ments, then handed a gun and after 
about the same length of drill in the 
manual of arms is taken to the rear 
rank with instructions to follow the 
man in front of him. The company is 
then marched out for muster or a few 
moments in close order drill consist- 
ing of squad right and column right 
and left, after which it is dismissed. 


RECRUIT HAS EYES AND EARS OPEN 


It must be remembered the recruit 
has both eyes open and his ears tuned 
to a fine point. After such an experi- 
ence he leaves the armory with the im- 
pression that he does not have to go to 
drill unless he wants to. Also he 
knows that the sergeant who is in 
charge of the property has committed 
what is commonly known as larceny, 
and that the clothing belongs to any 
one who happens to need it. He feels 
he can ‘‘get by’’ easily with the drills 
for while he had to follow the man in 
front he could not have done so badly 
since no one had corrected him. 

He finally coneludes, in fact, there 
is nothing to this idea he had heard so 
much about of its taking months to 
make a soldier. Such a man has been 
started off wrong, and the chances are 
against his ever being made a good 
soldier. He has been ruined for the 
National Guard. 

Some years of experience would in- 
dicate that a better method of recruit 
handling is something like this: 

When a recruit has been obtained 
don’t just swear him in and have him 
sent first to the supply sergeant to be 
outfitted and next to the recruiting in- 


structor and then forget him. Whe, 
the recruit comes up to receive the 
oath, he should be informed that while 
he has been recommended by his friend 
for a membership in the company and 
that you have the utmost confidence iy 
this friend, you want to call his atten. 
tion to a few duties that will be ex. 
pected of him. Tell him frankly tha; 
he is expected to attend all drills and 
that the company has at least one a 
week, and also a training period of 
fifteen days in camp each year. Notify 
him also that while you do not expect 
a call for riot duty, if such a al! 
should come he would have to go. | 
have never seen one man ‘‘ back down”’ 
when the actual duties were pointed 
out and on the other hand I have seen 
hundreds ‘‘sign-up.’’ 

Frankness is the best policy. The 
man thus received can never say after- 
wards: ‘‘I was not informed that this 
or that would have to be done.”’ 


ESCORT HIM TO THE SUPPLY SERGEANT 


Have his ‘‘buddy’’ who brought him 
in escort him to the supply sergeant 
and see that he is outfitted; then take 
him to the recruit instructor (and 
every worthwhile company must have 
a good one) with some little remark 
that will make him feel that the in- 
structor is a friend and will do every- 
thing he can to get him over the rough 
places and ready for company duty. 
Nor should the captain forget to drop 
by while the recruit is receiving his 
equipment and offer a suggestion to 
the sergeant that he knows the latter 
ean carry out. Just before the drill 
is completed one of the company off- 
cers should make it a point to look the 
new man over and offer a few words of 
encouragement. After the company 
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een excused see that he meets some 

f the other members. 

Thus the recruit will leave with a 
good impression of the company. The 
next drill night address him by name, 
and after he has been put through his 
paces, inquire as to his progress and 
then give him a little talk about his ob- 
ligations as a citizen soldier, impres- 
sing him with the importance of being 
on hand at drills. It is a good point 
to bring out that you have been in- 
formed he is especially interested in 
baseball or some other athletic sport, 
and that you expect him to take a 
leading part. Impress upon him that 
you are sure he will be a valuable man 
to the organization and urge him to 
bring a friend the next drill night. He 
is likely to be very enthusiastic at this 
period, and this enthusiasm should be 
utilized in strengthening the personnel 
of the company. 

It is a well known fact that one is 
either going forward or backward and 
especially is this rule true when applied 
to the National Guard. When an enlist- 
ed man finds he is doing squads ‘‘east 
and west’’ night after night he becomes 
disgusted, loses interest and is soon a 
drag on the company. It is the ambi- 
tion of every recruit when entering the 
National Guard to aequire the instruc- 
tion that will enable him to be classed 
as a trained soldier. It is believed the 
habitual use of the ‘‘block’’ system will 
give every member a chance to qualify 
in each subject required by his arm of 
the service. After having passed the 
requirements, if he wants to be dis- 
charged, the company commander has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
releasing a man who, in case of an 


emergency, is an asset to the commu- 
nity. 


A National Guard organization com- 
mander who has brought two hundred 
men up to the requirements established 
by War Department training cireu- 
lars has accomplished more and is 
therefore of more value to his country 
than one who has kept his 65 men for 
three years.—Maj. F. M. Maddor in 
The Fifth Corps News. 

® 

Refresher Course At Infantry 
School 
HE first refresher for 

National Guard officers opened 
Seine at the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Ga., on January 5. The 
course will be of six weeks’ duration 
and is being attended by officers of field 
grade. The following named officers 
are attending the course : 

Col. Edward Phillips, N. J.; Lieut. 
Colonels Wm. Hutchinson, Okla., 
Ralph E. Truman, Miss., and Wade 
C. Christy, Ohio; Majors Wondell 
B. Montgomery, Ind., Edward J. 
Schmidt, Wis., William Smith, Wis., 
Max R. Baetcke, Mich., Samuel J. Cole, 
Ohio, Thos. C. Dedell, N. Y., Winfield 
B. Hayward, Md., Robert L. Robert- 
son, Tex., Eugene T. Underwood, Tex., 
T. Roark, Tex., and A. Maedonald, 
Mass. 


course 


® 


G-4 Course at War College 


PPROVAL has been given by 

the War Department for the 

ames, attendance of seven National 
Guard officers at the G-4 course, Army 
War College, Washington Barracks, 
D. C., which instruction began January 
2 and will conclude February 7, 1925. 
The following officers have been au- 
thorized to undergo instruction: Col. 
Amos Thomas, 134th Infantry, Ne- 
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Col. George E. Hogaboom, 
155th Infantry, Mississippi, and Lt. 
Cols. Edward I. Edwards, Jr., 44th Di- 
vision, New Jersey ; Walter V. Shipley, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, 29th Di- 
vision, Maryland; Edmund A. Ball, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, 38th Di- 
vision, Indiana; George E. Cole, Q. M. 
C., Connecticut, and Charles H. John- 
son, G-4, 45th Division, Oklahoma. 


® 
Recommendations for National 


Guard 


S a result of the recent confer- 
ence of Adjutants General of 
wae States of the 9th Corps Area 
held at the Presidio, Col. Edgar A. 
Sirmyer, Regular Army officer in 
charge of National Guard affairs, has 
made several important recommenda- 
tions to the Militia Bureau of the War 
Department affecting the National 
Guard. 

One of the most important of Colonel 
Sirmyer’s recommendations is that au- 


braska ; 
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thority be incorporated in 
Guard regulations to send 
Guardsmen injured in field or | ry) 
training to the nearest Army vet- 
erans’ hospital for treatment, :\\ 
pense to be borne by the Sta 
cerned, except in certain cases 
Other changes recommended jv th»: 
enlisted personnel for the fina: 
tion of division headquarters sj aff } 
provided for; that provisions be made 
to transfer to the National Guard re 
serve enlisted men who are unable to 
attend drill but who would be availab|; 
for duty with their unit for active sery. 
ice; that State abbreviations he 
moved from the letters ‘‘U. S.’’ on all 
collar ornaments; that authority by 
given to re-enlist physically qualified 
men over 45 years of age; that the pos 
tal franking privileges be extended t 
cover the necessary official communica 
tions by mail within the National 
Guard; and recommendations concer 
ing clothing and certain men for per 
manent duty as property custodians 
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Let’s Have a Rousing Infantry Song. 
See details of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 


Contest on page 193. 
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Guard and Reserve Commissions 


HE War Department has issued 
a ruling on the relationship be- 
tween National Guard and Of- 
Reserve Corps Commissions 
an officer holds a commission in 
of these branches of the Army. 
The bulletin issued is as follows: 


(nder the provisions of section 37 
and 38 of the National Defense Act, it 
is the poliey of the War Department 
that. where a federally recognized Na- 
tional Guard officer also holds an ap- 
pointment in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, the Officers’ Reserve Corps ap- 
pointment shall always be made to cor- 
respond as to section and grade with 
the appointment held in the National 
Guard. 

As an exception to this policy, how- 
any member of the Officers’ Re- 
Corps, who, on December 12, 
1924, held federal recognition in the 
National Guard in a lower grade than 
the appointment in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps held by him on that date, 
will not be disturbed. When his cur- 
rent Reserve appointment expires and 
f he at that time holds an appoint- 
ment in a lower grade as a federally 
recognized National Guard officer, he 
will be tendered an appointment in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps in a grade and 
section corresponding to that which he 
holds as a federally recognized Na- 

nal Guard officer. 

\ny other member of the Officers’ 
licserve Corps on December 12, 1924, 
' any one appointed in the Officers’ 
eserve Corps after that date, who, 
suvsequent to obtaining Officers’ Re- 


ever. 


serve 


serve Corps status, is federally recog- 
nized in the National Guard in a lower 
grade: 

a. May elect to be discharged from 
the O. R. C. and given a new appoint- 
ment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps in 
the section and grade corresponding to 
the grade and branch in which feder- 
ally recognized in the National Guard. 

b. Or he may elect to surrender his 
National Guard status, retaining his 
O. R. C. status. 

c. Or if he does not desire (a) or 
(b) he will be discharged from the 
O. R. C. without prejudice. 

® 


Infantry Reserve Officers 

N January 1, 1925, the number 

of Infantry Reserve officers 

passed the 25,000 mark. On 
February 1, the number approximates 
25,100, of which about 920 are non- 
commissioned officers in the Regular 
Army. The number in the various 
grades in December was as follows: 
colonels, 193; lieutenant colonels, 494; 
majors, 1,493; captains, 4,601; first 
lieutenants, 5,337; second lieutenants, 
12,773. 

® 


Lauds Work of Reserves 


HE Rockford (Ill.) chapter of 

the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 

a tion was favored recently with 

an address by Rev. Fr. Joseph Loner- 
gan, national chaplain of the American 
Legion. Speaking to seventy-five Re- 
serve officers gathered at their monthly 
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dinner in December, he lauded the 
work of the Reserve officers, as follows: 

It is inspiring to see you men—the 
officers of our future armies—standing 
on guard against the foreboding influ- 
ences that are arising in this country 
during this period of the deterioration 
of nationalism. This being on guard or 
the greatest work that you men can or 
have ever done. Even during the war 
you performed no greater service, for 
you are the sentinels to see that the 
spirit of this nation is kept American. 


**T am not so concerned over the 
pacifists as I am over the preachers of 


internationalism,’’ the speaker said, in 
referring to the ‘‘reds,’’ ‘‘pinks’’ and 


others of their ilk. 

‘*This thing of painting war as such 
a horrible thing is something you men 
must fight against. Why is war hor- 
rible? Because I have a leg shot off, 
an arm, or because I am killed? There 
is something above materialism in this 
world,’’ he continued. ‘‘There is 
something more than always trying to 
preserve our bodies and forgetting that 
we have immortal souls.’’ 

Here Father Lonergan voiced his ut- 
terance that it is ‘‘better to be maimed 
and blind, than to enter immortal life 
with the body whole but the heart 
sullied and unclean.’’ 

Cowardice, he said, arises from fear 
of physical suffering or death, but re- 
ligion gives to man the ‘‘belief that his 
body is nothing compared to the soul. 
No discipline compares to the man who 
believes in God and lives up faithfully 
to that belief.’’ 

In emphasizing the need for ‘‘na- 
tional spirit,’’ he said: ‘‘ We are splen- 
didly situated to reach out and build 
up our influence and our prestige as 
the greatest nation in the world. But 
we cannot maintain that standing un- 


“ec 





less we provide for the protection of 
ourselves and our vast physical re 
sources. Like the great Roman en. 
pire, once we weaken or do awa) with 
the forces of defense and lay our ric} 
possessions undefended at the feet of 
the world, we will no longer have eon 
trol of our strategie position in th 
world.’’ 


® 


Reserve Officers in Western 
Massachusetts 


ERKSHIRE County, Mass., js 
regarded as the only wild and 
woolly section of the Bay 
State, but the Reserve officers in that 
county have the largest unit of th 
Reserve Association in the State. (Co! 
William H. Eaton of Pittsfield has 
been reelected president of the chapter 
for the next year. 

At the December meeting there wer 
present another group of prominent 
speakers. 

Col. M. J. Lenihan, R. O. T. C. offi 
eer of the XII Corps, was one of th 
distinguished guests representing the 
Regular establishment, and he spok 
impressively of Massachusetts as th 
mother of many of the greatest patri 
otic movements in American histor) 
His outline of the present plans for 
national defense was enlightening and 
helpful, and he made it clear that the 
War Department is doing no less for 
the actual organization of man power 
than it is doing to provide for the eff 
cient handling of munitions. 

Colonel Eaton introduced Col. M. B 
Stewart, Commandant of Cadets at the 
U. 8. Military Academy, as one of the 
most distinguished officers of the Army 
and an old friend of many local officers 
who were stationed at Plattsburg or 
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Camp Devens during the war. Colonel 
Stewart spoke brilliantly and instruc- 
of the history and development 
of West Point. 

Col. George F. Keenan, president of 
the Massachusetts branch of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association, and vice- 
nresident of the national organization, 
talked of the splendid progress of the 
Reserve Corps, and implored the offi- 
cers to bear in mind the importance of 
the C. M. T. C. movement to the con- 
tinued life and efficiency of the com- 
missioned and enlisted reserve. He 
described the pretentious offices of the 
amalgamated pacifist organizations in 
a large building that is situated, iron- 
ically enough, opposite the War De- 
partment in Washington, and warned 
the officers that many cancerous 
growths, disguised as benign develop- 
ments, are threatening the health of 
the only logical system for the per- 
petuation of honorable peace. 


® 
Colonel Walcutt on Pacifists 


HE following paragraphs are 

taken from an address made by 

2 Col. Chas. C. Waleutt, Jr., 

Cav., chief of staff of the 83d Division, 

at a recent meeting of Reserve officers 
in Toledo, Ohio: 


The thought I am taking the liberty 
of presenting is based on an item— 
only a few words—carried in the pub- 
lie press the other day conveying the 
information that 39 students, 23 men 
and 16 women had subscribed to the 
statement, ‘‘I am unalterably opposed 
to war and will never take part in the 
fighting of any war.’’ It also ap- 
peared that 143 students were opposed 
to the statement, but there were 59 
non-committal. In times as existing 
today, a world admittedly in a state of 
unrest, politically, socially, economi- 
cally, and perhaps in a religious way; 


1 
4arrply 


people differing nationally or racially 
with widely separated points of view 
and filled with prejudices and animos- 
ities, perhaps nursing grievances, real 
or imaginary, of long standing; trying 
out new forms or methods in govern- 
mental agencies, not to mention the 
possibilities inherent in commercial 
rivalries and entanglements—such a 
statement may well cause concern to all 
who believe in their country and in 
giving it the fullest measure of sup- 
port. 

The Reserve, not as the source of 
patriotic inspiration but one of the 
sourees and of a militant form is tak- 
ing part and will probably increase its 
efforts in overcoming the propaganda, 
preachment, influence, or whatever the 
agency that promulgates a doctrine of 
unpreparedness, such as suggested in 
the statement quoted and specially 
when the inciting agency operates on 
the minds of youth. It is no easy task 
to fight an attitude as incomprehen- 
sible as would be that of a man in the 
world not yet free from _ selfishness, 
covetousness, intolerance, narrowness 
and crime, proclaiming from the house- 
top that he would not maintain at any 
cost the security, sanctity and honor of 
his home. 

Pacifism is insidious, insinuating 
and insistent in its opposition to pre- 
paredness and seems to treasure the be- 
lief that if war is outlawed it will dis- 
appear; and unfortunately today a 
conviction prevails that legal enact- 
ment can bring about almost any sort 
of moral, mental or physical improve- 
ment or uplift. 

The manifestation of this pacifist 
state of mind comes from sources dif- 
fering in type of motive, so I say it is 
not easy to deal with. In this partic- 
ular ease it has a two-fold aspect—one 
the teacher of the doctrine, the other 
the convert to it. Both cases indicate 
a serious departure from the normal. 
Another case of recent occurrence 
comes from a Reserve officer called 
upon for a report as to his part in the 
Defense Day Test, who writes that he 
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took no part as Congress had not de- 
clared an emergency and that he stood 
with his church against perpetuation 
of the War System. Now what was in 
this man’s mind? Who seeks to per- 
petuate war? 


Opposition to preparedness may be 
only a gesture, it may not be of any 
portent at all but as it has elements of 
danger some remedy should be sought 
and applied. It is said that treatment 
by suggestion is sometimes efficacious 
where it appears that the attitude as- 
sumed upon any question may be 
founded upon partial information and 
without full consideration or upon 
false propaganda or where it ap- 
pears that straight mental processes 
are lacking. The motive under- 
lying the attitude in any case must not 
be assumed as other than the highest. 
In administering such treatment the 
Reserve can: by the character of its 
membership; by a word, here and 
there, of a fact of history or of the ex- 
isting world conditions, be a most help- 
ful factor. The lessons of history are 
on the side of preparedness, the les- 
sons or possibilities of present world 
affairs certainly are susceptible or a 
strong inference that an appeal to 
force may be resorted to as a means of 
obtaining a betterment. 

The part now being taken by the Re- 
serve, is through the agency of speak- 
ers, letters and comments in news- 
papers, under our Speakers’ and Pub- 
licity Bureau as organized and de- 
veloped by Colonel Harvey and his as- 
sociates. I make bold to speak to you 
on this subject with the object of aug- 
menting this work by enlisting and 
urging the active interest of every Re- 
serve officer that he be constantly on 
duty to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to put in his word in as au- 
thoritative, earnest and unassuming 
way as he can and with the confidence 
that comes from a firm conviction of 
the soundness of our position. By our 
works shall we be known. 
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Reserve Officers to Fort Be:ning 


HE Reserve officers wh haye 
, been selected to atte: the 
wy three months’ course at ‘|. Jp. 
fantry School at Fort Benning, (:.., jy 
March, April and May, are the {)\low- 
ing: Lieut. Col. Earl MeManus, \. J.. 
Lieut. Col. Ezra Parmalee Prentice. 
N. Y. (on inactive status); Maj. Sion 
Dixon, Va.; Maj. Tom E. Faweett 
D. C.; Maj. Henry M. Dent, Tenn. ; 24 
Lieuts. W. 8. Tyson, P. C. Hutchinson, 
Charles A. Timbee, and Warren B 
Johnson, all from Mississippi. The 
above named officers are all members 
of the Infantry branch of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 





® 
Lectures In Los Angeles 
UCH interest is being shown in 
a series of lectures being deliv- 
ered in Los Angeles twice a 
month under the direction of Col. Jo- 
seph D. Leitch, Inf., on the subject of 
the tactics of an Infantry division in 
the various phases of combat. The 
action of all branches of the service 
are included in these talks, with repre 
sentatives of each arm covering the ap- 
propriate topic. It is an unusuall) 
comprehensive series and officers of al! 
branches of the Army are deriving 
great deal of benefit from the broad 
perspective which is being drawn 
® 
Recent Meetings in Ohio 


HE first of a series of monthly 
meetings for the Reserve off- 

a cers of Summit county was held 
in the armory at Akron, on November 
15. Seventy-eight officers, represent: 
ing the three components of the United 
States Army, met at dinner in the 
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Reserve 


A most interesting lec- 


room. 
‘The Battle of Gettysburg’’ 


William L. 
Local members of the 
of the Republic were 


’ lelivered by Capt. 
T os, Inf. 
Gh Army 
‘ on this oceasion as guests of 
the Reserve Officers’ Association. Their 
most inspiring, and a 
brief talk on the Gettysburg campaign 
by one of the G. A. R. members was 
the climax of a most interesting and 
enjovable meeting. 
Inder the leadership of Capt. Will- 
fred R. Higgins, exeeutive 330th In- 
located at Allianee, the Stark 
chapter of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association is making consider- 
able progress toward a 100 per cent 
membership in the Association. 
Monthly meetings have been held at the 
residences of various officers at which 
iiteresting and instructive talks have 
been delivered. 


presence Was 


lantry, 


County 


A school of tacties which began oper- 
ations on October 17, and is meeting 
twice each month in Dayton, is receiv- 
ing many favorable comments from 
Reserve officers. The school has as a 
‘aculty Col. Robert L. Hubler, Inf.- 
0. R. C., Maj. William J. Connolly, 
Inf., and Maj. Emil F. Reinhardt, Inf. 
On November 14, Major Reinhardt 
wave a very interesting and instructive 
lecture on the Infantry division and 
its component parts. On November 
2s the subjeet of combat orders was 
taken up, and a problem worked out at 
the General Service Schools, Ft. Leav- 
enworth, is to be worked out by the 

hool in detail. Major Reinhardt 
vive the elass a highly interesting ac- 
count of how to arrive at an estimate 
o| the situation. About 35 officers at- 
tended from all branches of the service. 

\t the regular monthly meeting of 
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the Ross county chapter of the Army 
Officers’ Association, held at the Gesley 
Hotel in Chillicothe on November 20, 
a map problem representing 4 com- 
pany acting as an advance guard for a 
larger unit was discussed. Capt. Fred 
During, instructor of the several 
units of the Ohio National Guard |lo- 
cated at Chillicothe, conducted the 
problem. Upon the conclusion of the 
exercises, Captain During made a brief 
summary of the essential features of 
modern military technique as applied 
to the problem presented. 


® 


New Reserve Unit Publications 


MONG the publications of Re- 
serve Units which have just re- 
cently been initiated, we have 
ee el The Century, a printed maga- 
zine, edited by the chief of staff of the 
100th Division, Col. W. H. Waldron, 
Inf. It is an attractive perodical, ap- 
pearing monthly, which will no doubt 
accomplish much toward creating 4 
solidarity among the officers of the 
various units of that division. 

The 364th Infantry, commanded by 
Col. Dwight M. Green, published its 
first issue of a mimeographed monthly 
bulletin in December. Maj. Clarence 
Dale is the editor of this attractive and 
interesting publication. 





With the January 1 issue as its de- 
but, the 378th Infantry Bullet appears 
as a medium of information for Re- 
serve officers in Southeastern Okla- 
homa. This interesting little publica- 
tion will be a welcome visitor to the 
reading tables of those Reserve officers 
who are privileged to belong to that 
splendid Doughboy unit of the 95th 
Division. 
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332d Infantry Meeting 


HE 332d Infantry has inaugu- 
rated a series of quarterly 
<3] meetings, the first of which 
was held in Toledo (O.) on Novem- 
ber 23. 


Col. Richard R. Groves, commanding 
officer of the regiment, conducted the 
meeting and introduced the speakers 
in a very felicitous manner. Colonel 
Rhodes presented the compliments of 
Maj. Gen. Omar Bundy, corps area 
commander, on the valuable work be- 
ing performed by the Organized Re- 
serves, stressed the importance of 
these meetings in maintaining interest 
in reserve activities, and remarked 
upon the high type of personnel he has 
invariably found in his contact with 
Reserve officers at this and similar 
gatherings. 

Among those present were Col. C. D. 
Rhodes, officer in charge of reserve af- 
fairs at corps area headquarters; Col. 
Chas. C. Waleutt, Jr., chief of staff, 
83d Division; Col. C. G. Harvey, 83d 
Division; Col. Wiliam L. Marlin, com- 
manding officer, 148th Infantry, O. N. 
G.; and Maj. H. H. Bissell, executive 
332d Infantry. 

The various speakers touched on top- 
ics of vital interest to the Reserves, in- 
eluding: the provisions of the new 
regulations on promotion, participa- 
tion in the correspondence courses as 
the most available means of preparing 
for promotion, the importance of join- 
ing the Reserve Officers’ Association in 
its indispensable work in educating the 
publie on our military policy, in fight- 
ing for adequate appropriations to 
earry on the War Department training 
program, and on the fine spirit of co- 
operation existing between the Organ- 








ized Reserves and National Guard ; 
Toledo. 
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Pastor Explains to Reserves 
HE Reserve Officers’ Associa. 
j tion has a chapter in Rockford, 
mew Ill., which is actively engaged 
in the clarification of misconceptions 
created by the outbursts of pacifists 
Believing in the principle that this 
Nation must be prepared for an emer. 
gency, this organization of nearly on: 
hundred Reserve officers, under th 
leadership of its president, Maj. S. D 
Wilgus, Med.-O. R. C., has obtained » 
statement from Rev. Jesse S. Daneey, 
M. E. church of Rockford, a statement 
of his stand on war and national de- 
fense. This statement clarifies an ap- 
parently mistaken idea which received 
broad publicity during the days of the 
Defense Test. Dr. Danecey’s views 
published in September handicapped 
greatly the efforts to produce enthusi- 
astie response on September 12. 

In the daily press the explanatory 
letter of Dr. Dancey and Dr. Wilgus’s 
reply was given front-page publicity 
Excerpts from this letter are as fol- 
lows : 


I am not a dogmatist on this ques- 
tion. I do not belong to the extremists 
on the one hand who hold that war is 
inevitable nor to the extremists on the 
other hand who hold that war is wrong 
under all circumstances. 

I would be very slow to follow poli- 
ticians into a war, because as a rule | 
distrust the simplicity of their aims 
and raise many questions as to the 
forces at work below the surface 
Lloyd George in the last war at the 
very moment that he told us the war 
was a battle for democracy, was mak- 
ing secret treaties of the old imperial: 
mtiecort. © ° © 
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‘o not think that Jesus was Him- 
pacifist, that is, I do not think 
tieal study of the materials we 
on this subject in the Gospels 
shows that Jesus condemned the use of 
in certain circumstances in the 
evice of love, and I think we should 
force available for such use. 
| expect to continue to be called a 
pacifist beeause the method used by 
people who are special pleaders for 
any system, is to represent their op- 
ponents to be something which they are 
not, so that they may easily refute 
them. 


st 


st 


Replying to Dr. Dancey’s letter 
Major Wilgus explained that the im- 
pression gained of the pastor’s stand 
on national defense was derived from 
newspaper articles and headlines pur- 
porting to be the substance, if not the 
exact quotations, of his sermons and 
speeches. Said Major Wilgus, in part: 

If there ever appeared to be a mili- 
tant individual in or out of the cloth, 
vou were militancy personified at that 
time. You felt you were fighting 
against odds in the defense of the pres- 
ent and future welfare of the commu- 
nity. Ineidentally, you did a splendid 
job. 

You say it is pessible to use force in 
certain ecireumstanees in the service of 
love, and that we should have force 
available for such use. It is assumed 
you use the term ‘‘love’’ in a very 
broad sense and thus mean that you 
would stand for certain forehanded- 
ness in the protection of the general 
welfare, as you did so valiantly for the 
protection of our municipal welfare. 
Granting love as synonymous with 
reverence, I am sure that inasmuch as 
all profound Americans as yourself 
revere the principles of the Republic 
and look upon the social state and gen- 
eral ideals of American society as the 
highest in the world, they look upon 
some provision for their perpetuation 
as the loving husband and father to his 
insuranee to aid his dependents. * * * 
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You may feel assured we will do all 
possible to put your views in proper 
form before any of our friends and ac- 
quaintances who bring the subject up 
for discussion. 
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Winter Meet at Laconia, N. H. 


HE National Guard and Re. 
serve officers of the Laconia 
(N. H.) chapter of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association will hold a 
winter meet at Laconia on February 
13, 14 and 15. Besides the social fea- 
tures, which include dances, toboggan 
parties and a winter sports meet, there 
will be a ‘‘One Army’’ meeting on the 
13th under the auspices of the 97th 
Division, of which Col. J. B. Kemper 
is chief of staff. A military service 
will be held on Sunday in the Unita- 
rian church. 

Those officers and their families who 
were fortunate enough to attend the 
Laconia winter meeting last February 
had such an enjoyable time that all 
may be expected to repeat. The enter 
tainment which Col. Robert H. Mur- 
ray had arranged in connection with 
the winter sports at Laconia made it a 
splendid week-end and the bringing to- 
gether of Reserve officers for an ex- 
change of ideas was of itself a matter 
of considerable importance. Laconia 
officers are making a record for hospi- 
tality and it is anticipated that the 
meeting will draw a large attendance. 


® 
The War Game at Concord 


WAR game, to be a continuing 
performance throughout the 
wae «winter months, has been inau- 
gurated at Concord, N. H., under the 
direction of Maj. C. H. Mason. The 
mere announcement of this was suffi- 
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cient to attract about forty officers to 
the first meeting which was held at the 
Armory in Concord on November 20. 
The meetings have continued to be held 
each Thursday night. 

The war game, on a seale never here- 
tofore attempted by Reserve officers, 
features military training in New 
Hampshire this winter. The attend- 
ance is entirely voluntary and while 
primarily for New Hampshire officers, 
is open to any Reserve officer who may 
be able to attend. The participation 
of National Guard officers has been re- 
quested and many have signified their 
intention of taking advantage of this 
opportunity. 

The paraphernalia provided consists 
of geological ‘survey maps of New 
Hampshire and of some of the new 
progressive military maps by the U. S. 
Army Engineers; tables for laying out 
the maps; colored pins to indicate the 
enemy and friendly forces; map meas- 
uring instruments, ete. The sheets 
containing the ‘‘special situation’’ 
(red or blue) are given out only to the 
officers concerned. 

The method of the game, in general, 
has been as follows: Each player was 
permanently assigned for the whole 
year to one side or the other. This to 
insure against unrealistic knowledge of 
one side by the other. Each player 
was given a permanent identifying 
number. When a player came to a 
session he was given a slip on which 
was typed the player’s mission for that 
evening. Each time there was a dis- 
tinct mission for each player. If a 
player was absent or late or left 
early, his mission was taken over by 
some other player in addition to that 
player’s own mission. 

By this method the actual conditions 
of military service are accomplished, 





for under such conditions and . 
the absence of officers their dut 
necessarily carried forward by 
doubling up. The irksomene.. ,; 
strict attendance is eliminated a1) | +}, 
game is not disrupted by absent: 


® 
1924 In the 79th Division 


HE activities in the Infantry 
Regiments in the 79th Division 
during the year 1924 were jy 
many respects similar to those of othe; 
regimental organizations in the Organ- 
ized Reserves. The big events of the 
year were the establishment and oper. 
ation of schools and correspondence 
courses, the summer training camps 
and the Defense Test day operations 

From the viewpoint of the executiv: 
officer of the 314th Infantry, Capt. 
W. E. Lauer, Inf., the past year has 
established two most important mile 
stones in the activities of the Organized 
Reserves, and particularly in the 314th 
Infantry. 

One was the inauguration of a plan 
of mobilization to be followed out in 
event of a national emergency. 

On December 26, 1923, all the execu- 
tive officers of the division were as- 
sembled for a conference at division 
headquarters in Philadelphia. At this 
conference the many instructions and 
details for the compilation of a plan of 
mobilization were worked over and 
diseussed. Dating from that day. for 
a period of several months, practically 
all of the activities of this office were 
devoted to perfecting a plan of mo- 
bilization for the regiment. 

Today these plans are com) t¢ 
Each unit commander has in his )0s- 
session an approved plan of mob!!:za- 
tion for his organization. All of the 
officers of the units, moreover, are a- 
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with the plan, they know what 
is ted of them, where they have 

upon mobilization and the other 
tl nd and one details incidental to 
‘lization during a national emer- 


‘ic other mile stone established was 
National Defense Day, September 12, 
1924. That day was a success. 

During the year 1924 the 315th In- 
again became active as a unit 
in the Army of the United States. 
One hundred and forty officers at- 
tended the training camp last summer 
and reaped a real harvest as a result of 
this most interesting tour of duty. A 
very creditable showing was made on 
National Defense Day. 

Other activities in the regiment have 
included weekly luncheons where the 
present officers and the former officers 
of the 315th assemble for the promo- 
tion of better acquaintance, so essential 
to perfect teamplay. 

In the 316th Infantry, commanded 
by Lieut. Col. H. Harrison Smith, a 
review of progress of his regiment dur- 
ing the year, states: ‘‘The material of 
the personnel of the regiment is good 

it combines both experience and 
youth, and in the event of an emer- 
geney it could take the field with the 
assurance that in a reasonable time, 
and in infinitely less time than in 1917, 
it would be in readiness to meet any 
contingeney. 

‘But in the absence of active serv- 
ice, and with no provision as yet for 
the general combined training of the 
regiment, and with its personnel so 
scattered, and the great majority of the 
officers in the beginning practically un- 
acquainted with the other officers, and 
with little or no opportunity of getting 
together exeept in comparatively small 
groups for brief periods and at long 
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intervals, the binding together of the 
regiment, changing it from a list of 
names of men unknown to each other 
into a team working together for the 
best interests and the security of our 
country, and inspired by an esprit that 
made the veteran 316th the great regi- 
ment that it was, is necessarily slow. 

‘‘During the past year, however, 
progress has been made. Here and 
there groups of officers have begun to 
know each other. The battalion com- 
manders, with the commanding officer, 
have covered their battalion areas and 
have personally inspected their com- 
pany stations. They have worked with 
their company commanders. The com- 
pany commanders, though in many 
eases living at a distance from their 
company stations, have, in general, vis- 
ited and familiarized themselves with 
their respective cities, and have per- 
sonally met or have corresponded with 
many of their company officers. The 
lieutenants are getting to know their 
company and battalion commanders 
and each other. The regiment has at 
last begun to find itself, but there is 
still vast room for improvement.’’ 

On April 5, officers of the regiment, 
with the veteran officers, dined to- 
gether at the Radnor Hunt Club, at 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., as the guests of the 
commanding officer. Forty-two of the 
present officers and 55 of the veteran 
officers attended, as well as a number 
of guests of the Regiment. On April 
12, at the 79th Division banquet at the 
Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia, the 
316th was represented by 34 of the 
present officers and several of the vet- 
eran officers. On June 3 and on June 
5 two meetings of the regiment were 
called at the request of Colonel Cloke, 
the division’s chief of staff. 

Colonel Cloke conducted a party of 
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Reserve officers on a tour of inspection 
of the Frankford Arsenal on August 
14. Several officers of the regiment 
made the trip and the day was well 
spent. 

The Defense Day test of September 
12 furnished an opportunity for the 
316th to show its mettle. The mobili- 
zation of the officers was almost 100 
per cent. 

The regiment was not called into ac- 
tive training during the year, the 
313th being given the lucky chance to 
show what it could do. Even so, how- 
ever, there were a few vacancies left 
when the 313th went to camp, and nine 
officers of the 316th were among the 
fortunate volunteers selected to fill the 
gaps and attend the camp, July 1 to 
July 15. 

The outstanding feature of the 
year’s work of the 313th Infantry was 
its training at Camp Meade, Md., with 
the 12th Infantry. The details of this 
camp have previously been reported in 
these columns. 


® 


Determination of Relative Rank 


ELATIVE rank is determined 
according to date of rank which 
: in the ease of an officer of the 
Regular Army is the date of rank 





stated in his commission or letter of ap- 
pointment ; and in the ease of a Resery, 
officer or an officer of the Nationa) 
Guard called into the service of th, 
United States is a date preceding th, 
date on which he is placed on actiy; 
duty by a period equal to the totg 
length of active commissioned seryiceo 
which he has performed in the grade 
in which ordered or called, or an 
higher rank. 

When dates of rank are the same. 
according to length of active commis. 
sioned service in the Army. 

Officers of the Regular Army preced 
Reserve and National Guard officers of 
the same date of rank and length of 
commissioned service, and the latter 
take rank among themselves, in such a 
ease, according to age. 

In computing the length of active 
commissioned service for purposes of 
determining relative rank there shal! bi 
counted all active service as a commis 
sioned officer rendered while under ap 
pointment from the United States Gov. 
ernment. Active service will be con 
sidered to have begun from date of ac 
ceptance of appointment. 

Reserve officers may find their rank 
relative to other Reserve officers 
changed by credit of the 15 days’ train- 
ing at camp or elsewhere. 
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Are You Prepared? 


‘*The responsibility resting upon an 
officer in war is great. Mistakes are 
paid for in blood. To seek a command 
: m war beyond his capabilities is no less 
criminal than for a man with no knowl- 
edge of a locomotive or railroading to 





A attempt to run the engine of an express 
| on a busy line,’’—Maj. Gen. J. F. 
Morrison, 





Notes On The Association 


» Song Contest 
ore the appearance of our next 
th’s issue the Infantry Song con- 
vill have closed. The judges ap- 
ted by the Exeeutive Council will 
en begin their work of selecting the 
song, as well as to determine the 
tability of that one for the Infantry 


One of our readers takes exception 
to the effort of producing another In- 
He claims that Gen. B. E. 
Bee's song ‘* The Infantree’’ is the most 


tantry song. 


stirring of the lot of service songs when 
sung to the tune of ‘‘My Maryland.”’ 
With all due credit to this song it may 
be said that in the days of the World 
War it was rarely used for the reason, 
principally, that when the bands struck 
up ‘‘My Maryland’’ the tune was not 
associated with General Bee’s words, 
the better 
That there is a good swing to the tune 


but with known verses. 


of ‘‘My Maryland’’ is refuted by many 


who have attempted to arouse enthusi- 
asm by the singing of the words ‘‘The 
that tune. When the 
tune, ‘‘The Caissons,’’ is played by a 


, 


Infantree’’ to 


band there is no association excepting 


with the words of the artillery song. 
That is what the Infantry needs and 
that is what we hope will result from 
our contest. 


New Members 


We are publishing in these columns 
the names of the most recently elected 
members of the Infantry Association. 
been obtained 
the officers 
The Infantry Asso- 


members have 
the efforts of 
named in the list. 


These 
through 


ciation is appreciative of the assistance 
given by these officers in adding to our 
We the 


members into our organization, and we 


membership. welcome new 
hope that the Inranrry JourNAL will 
be of value to them in keeping abreast 
of Army and Infantry affairs. 


New Associate Members of the United States Infantry Association 


Accepted for membership 
Lieut. S. A. Ligon, 8S. C. N. G. .... 
Capt. Frederick K. Nims, S. C. N. G. . 
Capt. Ben C. Herndon, Ky. N. G. . 
Lieut. A. T. Simms, Ky. N. G. 
Lieut. R. E. Corey, 8i1st Div. O. R. C. .... 
Lieut. Col. Wm. F. Chambers, Ky. N. G. . 
Capt. Edward A. Wilson, N. Y. N. G ...... 
Lieut. Gayle H. Somers, 83d Div. O. R. C. 
Lieut. Wm. W. Smith, 81st Div. O. R. C. .. 
Lieut. R. S. Shafer, 87th Div. O. R. C. 
Capt. A. T. Quick, 80th Div. O. R. C. . 
Lieut. Frank A. Kopf, Ga. N. G. .... 
Lieut. Angus L. Campbell, S. C. N. G. . 
Capt. A. M. McLeod, S. C. N. G. 
Lieut. M. M. Reasonover, S. C. N. G. 
Lieut. Charles H. Souther, 410th Inf. 
Maj. Clarence L. Mitchell, Conn. N. G. 
Lieut. C. R. Hesler, Ill. N. G. ..... 

Lieut. Albert I. Smith, Ohio N. G. ...... 
pt. James E. Neff, 103d Div. O. R. C. 
E. B. Miller, Minn. N. G. .. 
ieut. John R. Botzum, Ohio N. G. . 
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